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Translated for the Harbinger. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 
TO THE 
PART. 

We might leave aside our premises, 


PROLOGUE SECOND 


and express the social problem generally, 
thus : 

1. Man being eminently sociable and 
unable to develop his physical, intellec- 
tual and moral life, without the assistance 


of his fellow creatures ; — being also free | 


and desirous to enjoy fully his powers 
and his rights; and 

2. Given, the present society, with its 
traditions, actual wants, and religious, 
political and social tendencies : 

What is the social organization most 
capable of satisfying the wants of so- 
ciability and liberty in man, and which, 
though respecting traditions and acquired 


rights, shall offer a larger expansion to) 


all the religious, political and social 


tendencies of our time and of the fu- 
ture? 
We answer again with the deepest 


conviction ; it is ASSOCIATION. 


PART IL. 


APPLICATION. 





CHAPTER II. 
General Theory of Association. 
“ That you may be all one.” — Gospel. 
Association may be defined: The vol- 


untary aggregation of a certain number of 


persons, co-operating harmoniously to at- 
tain a common end, and in which the inter- 
est of each finds integral and proportional 
satisfaction. 

There are three fundamental conditions 
of Association : 

1. The free action of partners ; 


— 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 


the year 1847, by Jean M. Patisse, in the | 


Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Unity of purpose and labors ; 


» 


3. Proportionality of rights. 
Possessing these, we can see at = 
| 


jin what Association, applied to human 
i 


| interests, differs from all other social com- 
| binations. 


| 1. It differs from present and past or- 


ganizations, in that for antagonism of wills 


and interests it substitutes community of 


purpose, and increases greatly their 


power and activity, and consequently the | 


|general wealth, by the convergence of | 
efforts and means. 


» 


—_ 





Association differs from the theories 


of equality and communism, in that it 
the rights of 





recognizes proportional 


|products of unitary labor; in that it 


assumes the natural tnequalily of beings | 





|each partner, in the distribution of — 
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Asirue Association cannot exist with- 





out the union of the various elements 
here designated by Fourier, we must con- 
fess that there has never yet been among 
men an association worthy of that name. 

What do we see every where around 
ust Stock-holders, Bankers, uniting 
their capital, to attempt jointly some vast 
enterprise ; but the real producers, those 
whose intelligence, or strength, gives 
life to capital, are excluded from the 
association: thought and energy are 
made the mere subalterns of matter ; 
man bends under the yoke of money. 
Can the thinker, or the laborer bring to 
the common undertaking the same power 
and devotedness that he would if con- 
nected with the success of the undertak- 
ing by a compact solidarity! Is it not 


as the true hierarchal element of society. lalso a flagrant injustice, to efernize, en- 


} rp . ‘ ‘ . 
| The reader will perceive by these | dow with immortality the profits of the 


isketches, how much more elevated, | 


'more philosophical, more religious, asso- 


stockholder, while the rights of the ac- 
tual creators expire without compensation, 


ciation may be said to be than any other|the very day when the work of their 


| social theory. 
| One of its most prominent features is 
|breadth of principle. It neither rejects, | 
| exaggerates, nor sacrifices anything ; but 
it connects and equilibrates all things. 
Every productive force, of whatever na- 
ture, is invited seriously and honorably, 
to join in the common enterprise, and en- | 
joy profits proportional to the amount of | 
assistance rendered. Moreover it possess- 
es instruments of ponderation so accurate 
as to exclude the possibility of frequent 
or dangerous errors. 

Fourier has summed up these condi- 





tions in a simple formula : 
‘*Materially: association of Capital, | 
Labor and Skill: 


‘* Morally : association of Passions and 


Characters.’”’ 
Was there ever a generalization more 


complete! Were the Economical and So- | 


cial sciences ever so entirely renovated in 


'so few words! And are we not tempted | 


__ | to exclaim with one of the princes of po- | 


'litieal economy in our day, M. Blanqui: 
‘¢ Fourier is the only man who has raised 
| the veil of futurity ! ”’ 


heads and hands becomes productive? 
But although we have not yet realized 
any integral association among men, natu- 
ral organism, presents types of it every 
where. ‘The normal series, that is, the 
series formed by the spontaneous move- 
ment of the elementsof any unity whatev- 
er,—what is it but an association? Does 


not each part or organ concur in an un- 


| equal proportion to the life of the unit! 


and does it not find in so doing an individ- 
ual development proportional to its value 
and Now, 
contains all the elements of a vatural or- 
ganism, the of 
which must spring from the collective in- 
No irt 


great whole, which we have summed up 


its wants? human society 


formation and action 


telligence. individual part of this 
in three principal terms: Capital, Lalor 
and Skil, 


Passions 


and in two moral elements: 


a id 


and without assistance from 


Characters, could exist 


alone, the 
others. If Capital is not quickened by 
Talent and Labor, it is a useless value, 
often an enemy. If the strength of the 
laborer has no natural material to perfect 


and raise in value, or if it is not enlight- 
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ened by intelligence, it is a blind and bru- 
tal power. ‘The same may be said of the 
other elements. Lach of the produetive 
centres has then an equal want of the re- 


Indeed, 


what would man be, deprived of his fel- 


sources of the association. 
low beings? Is it not in the midst of so- 
ciety alone that he can develop hia pow- 


ers! Is it not evident that it is by anion 


he lives, gains knowledge, and governs 
the world. 

But this truth once well understood, do 
we not feel that the more complete, ener- 
getic, impassioned the action of each 
partner, the more certain and immense 
will be the general success, and con- 
sequently the better the individual in- 
terest wil! be satisfied? 

is it possible to conceive a combination 
of public ecanomy more humane, more 
fruitful, and at the same time more scien- 
lific! If such a conception can be real- 


ized, will not Fourier have solved the 


fundamental problem of society — Unity 
of the individual interest with the g@cneral 
interest? Will he not have realized the 


ideal vainly sought after by all legislators, 
in delivering human activity from the 
yoke of money, although recognizing the 
legitimate right of every man to possess ; 
in securing the existence and thereby the 
morality of the poor, without merging all 


social hierarchy in the iniquitous and 


} 


ferocious equality of an agrarian law 


se 


? 
Association is a fact so providential in 
human destiny, that the whole history of 


Civilization can be summed up in the 


progressive direction of sentiments, of 
l 


leas, of 


nstitutions towards this great 
end. Christianity, considered under its 
has been nothing else but 
the standard of Universal Association, 
raised fur the first ttme on the world from 
the height of Calvary. But not possess- 
ing the scientifie formula of the organiza- 
tion of labor, which required yet eighteen 


centuries for its elaboration, it established 


0 ly Spiritu il Association, while the 


sphere of interests developed itself without 
and outside of it. 

Iiowever, whenever anything based on 
the Associative principle has been at- 
tempted during the night of the middle 

} 


ages, it has been under the auspices of 


Christianity, and in its religious communi- 
ties; and whenever its doctors will endeavor 
faithfully to find in the Christian dogmas 
the type of a perfect society on earth, 
that type will be AssoctaTion. ‘The 


time has com the world aspires now 


more than ever to the pacific construction of 


its unity. It is the holy mission of out 
age. Kurope in particular, in spite of the 
great power it has attained, or rather, on 
account of its power, cannot avoid its 
glorious dest is social reGeneratrix. 
Tu Europe it belongs to guide humanity 


tu Assuciallon Out of this path every 
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thing is threatening : 
darker than ever are gathering over our 
heads. What principle other than Asso- 
What other 


principle can, without dissolving soci- 


ciation can protect us! 


ty, complete the work of individual en- 
franchisement, begun by revolutions? 
What other science can substitute for 
the fictitious hierarchies which violent 


reactions have destroyed, the real, eternal 


: cea | 
hierarchy, which the hand of God has | 


established among beings, to draw them 
passionally towards general harmony? 
In the midst of revolutionary thunders, the 
poor man has proclaimed himself the equal 
of his former master; every man has 
become free; but we have already said, 
and must repeat it, liberty is the means, 
and not the end. If it succeeded only in 
isolating men, it would be like the hurri- 


cane, which pulverizes the soil of the 


} . | 
plain, whirls it up in the air, then drops 


it dryer and more sterile than ever. 
Thus our destructive liberty would have 
ruined the rich, without profit for the 
poor. The laborer, abandoued to his 
own incapacity, or again enslaved by hun- 
ger to the employer, would fall lower 
than where he stood before ; for his as- 
sumed dignity as a citizen would only be 
a moral suffering added to his bodily suf- 
fering. Finally, if a new contract, based 
on the legitimate rights of all, does not 


come, to unite what time and revolutions 


have violently separated, it is all over 


with the destinies of the world. 

Wo to the nation whose public econ- 
omy rests upon this impious axiom : 
Every man for himself! This  stinted 
child of egotism drags after him only 
misery and degradaiion! The law of 
love must be accomplished or our old 
hemisphere shall perish in suicidal con- 
vulsions!.... 

But luckily, we see the renovating 
germs of Association developing them- 
selves daily. All great movements bear 
its seal. ‘Theconstitutional governments ; 


the association of the three political pow- 


ers, formerly hostile to each other ; the cus- | 


tom-house unions; associations of inter- | 


national commerce ; insurance companies ; 
associations for reciprocal guaranties ; 
the societies of patronage, of emulation, 
of encouragement, and so forth ; associa- 
tions of interests and tastes ; — all tend 
to show that the sentiment and necessity 
of union are strongly felt and rapidly 
increasing. 
furmation of a general syuthesis by the 
association of various sciences, appears to 
be the common end of all the eminent 
men of our age. Some discover the 
germs of association which bind to one 
inother all the physical sciences; others 
eudeavor to unite philoauphy to religion 
and to the physiological studies ; others, 


again, would connect religion with poli- 


political storms | 


| 
; sources. 


lu the scientific studies, the 


~— - eae ee on _-_-- 





ties. Finally, in the midst of this con- 
cert of labors, of light, of aspirations, a 
man greater than all has been sent by 
Providence to teach to the world the 
holy laws of Universal Association ; to 
reveal with wonderful precision the dic- 
tates of that sublime Gospel, which is to 
‘transform the earth and open for human- 
ity an era of unheard of splendor! . . 
The general elements of Association 
having particular reference to material 
production, are then, as we have said 
Capital, Labor, and Skill. 
A few explanations on each of these 


before, three : 


terms are necessary. 
CAPITAL. 

All natural or artificial values, and also 
the signs by which they are represented, 
constitute Capita’; but an important dis- 
To concen- 
trate in the Association, considered as a 


tinction must be recognized. 


corporate body, all the capital of what- 
ever kind, would be to suppress com- 
pletely the right of individual possession, 
The Capital 


must then be divided into two parts: the 


and fall into Communism. 


lands, public edifices, commercial values, 
instruments of labor, machines, tools and 
materials of every kind constitute the 
The titles to 
property, furniture, specie, all objects of 
utility or fancy, are to remain individual 
property : 


(‘apital of the Association. 


every one can buy, sell, ex- 
change or give them, as he pleases. 

The real estate and industrial and com- 
'mercial values are alone subject to a 
Their absolute 
independence, their isolation cease; but 
henceforth guarantied and consolidated 
by the existence of the Association, they 
stand protected against the chances of 
ruin to which the conflict of interests, 


necessary transformation. 


bad management, natural scourges, scarci- 
ty of money, usury, and political revolu- 
tions keep them continually exposed. 
Moreover, their productive faculty in- 
creases by their alliance with fortune, 
labor, science, and all the general re- 
Finally, in insuring to the poor 
a permanent instrument of labor, they 
restore to him a right, of which he has 
‘been deprived to this day, of all rights 
the most valuable— THe Ricut tro La- 
bor, the only infallible remedy for pauper- 
ism, that hideous source of so many 
crimes. 


LABOR. 

| Under the name of Labor are included 
not only the agricultural, industrial and 
domestic occupations, but also those per- 
| taining to science, arts, and literature, 
Thus all 
functions belonging to the material, mor- 
al, intellectual and religious life of seci- 
ety, come within the range of Associa- 
| tion. 


}even to religious worship. 


TALENT OR SKILL. 


| In every kind of labor there are evident 
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inequalities of relative value between the 
works of the various operatives ; these 
differences are a necessary result of the 
natural inequality of strength and inte- 
rest: this is principally what we under- 
stand by f¢alent. The open to 


Talent is then as vast as that of labor 


career 
itself. It serves as a basis tu the whole 
hierarchy : the most capable direct ; com- 
But 


this predominance of influence, Talent 


mon interest requires it. besides 
has another right, which nothing can de- 
strov: it is that resulting fiom the supe- 
riority of works. It is not possible for a 
master-piece not to be appreciated ; nei- 
ther is it possible for its author not to 
receive personal advantage. This also is 
for the interest of the society, which will 
be benefitued by the production of superior 
works, in proportion as 


it rewards them 


generously. Moreover, it is justice. 

These general remarks give rise to four 
important questions, which we shall dis- 
cuss successively. 

l. The Right to Labor, or Right to 
Property. 

2. The Organization of Labor. 

3. The Repartition of Profits. 

4. The Social Hierarchy. 

To be 


Continued, 


[l’rom the People’s Journal 

A VISIT TO THE MODEL 
HOUSE, ST. GILES’S. 

BY ANDREW WINTER. 

The the 
house recently erected by 
Fnend Society in 


Giles’s, has 
evidence of 


opening of model lodging 
the La 
Creorge-street, St. 
tiforded us 


the 


most agreeabie 


progress tne prince pies if 
association aud co-operation are so 
ly making in soeial economy Wi 
lived, in fuet, to see a club-house erect 
lor the poorest portion of the community 
A noble building, replete with every im 
provement which science has ma n do- 
mestic architecture, planted nm the midst 
of the lowest neighborhood in Europe, 
and offering its comforts and even ele 


yaucies at a price Which the comimonest 


lodging-houses can seareely rival. 

The street in which the model lodging- 
house is situated, is one of those wreteh- 
ed thoronghfares lately discovered in all 
their squalid wretchedness by the open- 
ing of the neighborhood caused by the 
building of New Oxford-street. The in- 
fluence of light and air, as is always the 
case, has in a measure shamed some of 
lls tenements into a coat or two of white- 
wash, and houses which before did not 


L- c ' ; 
Know how dirty they were, are gradually 


putting on a decenter appearance. Still, 
the miserable rags hanging out of every 


other window, the 


looking young women seen sitting down 


swarms of vicious 


Qo 
s 


on the edges of the pavement, or standin 
at the doorwavs, show the 
pravity of the neighborhood In the mid- 
dle of this street rises the facade of the 
model lodging-house, remarkable for 
nothing but the substantial manner in 
which it is built, and the space and 
indicated in the interior by its 


Windows and imposing size. 


general d 


light 
numerous 
U pon enter- 
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ing the central doorway, the first thing 
that meets our eve is the eounting house, 


if we might so call it, of the master or 


superiniendent of the house —a _ little 


room, through the 


business 


window of 


with his lod 


which he 


does pers, AB the 
check takers do at 


side of 


the theatre. On one 
room we 


fitted up with bookshelves 


the perceive that it 1s 


. 0 hold the fu- 
ture library of the establishment; and on 
the other side a vast number of keys are 
ranged, each key having a number by 
which to distinguish it. Of these keys 
there are one hundred and five, the num- 
ber of lodgers the house accommodates; 
ind each lodger, upon his week’s 
rent, two-and-fourpence (demanded in ad- 


iving 


vanee), is entitled to one of these keys, 


which and to the 
full use of all the conveniences of the es- 
tublishment for the time specified. To 
the 


secures his bed-room, 


deseribe admirable arra 


ngements of 
the house, let us bee’ 
Che 


kitchen, 


n with the basement. 


first room we enter is a spacious 
excellent 
range, hot-water fountain, &c., and 


ries of stewing fires, such as only 


fitted with an stove, 


a Se- 

the 
argest establishments generally contain. 
\ large dresser and a central table com- 
plete the furniture of the 
ised 


room, which is 


n common by the lodgers who wish 


to cook their own tood—a cood fire al- 
vays burning for their accommodation. 
In a small room leading out of the kiteh- 

wv perceive shelves loaded with all 
kinds of crockery — plates, Cups and tea- 
ings dbelng provided tor the inmates. 
if the wash-house » on this floor ire 
ipparatus tor supplying water to the 
whole house, and hot water to the entire 


msement. On one side of the 


room 
other wash 


are 


the washing tubs, and on the 


stands for the inmates A drving closet 
s clase at hand, as is also the | 


yvath-room, 


with a suppty of hot and cold water.— 


And next to the bath-room, if we 


peep 


into a tle nook, we the mouth of 
ihe eut ig si \ ch sy S up 
1 mh the ! S com- 
n eates its het and eold blasts, as re- 
lo every chamber— a revolving 
I )  @ Ii to torce 
. is \\ et not ret to 

i ) m 
we mount the stairs ind {1s I ad thre 
rabbit-huteh room, so named from s 
welng fitted up with s ol safes 
ch one LHoul l ol WwW e V ibout 
lghteen ches vith ‘rfurated 
Zine tront, nd lock and key if we cast 
our eyes aiong the numobders painted over 


find there are L hundred 


for each lodger 


the doors, we 
ind five of them: a safe 





to keep his foodin. As we pass upstairs, 
it must be observed that the e« ilings are 
all arched, and that the ir-case 1s fire- 
proof Be sure the insurance on such a 


building is but low. On the eround floor 


the chief apartment is the coffee-room as 


itis called, otherwise the general sitting 
“oom. It is fitted ip ke a spectabie 
coffee-room, with high benches and lone 
narrow tables, mac of beach stained 
like dark oak. Chis apartment is some 
Lh v-five fee le i? by Iwentyv Ww de, and 
proportionately high. A large fire is al- 
ways kept burning in it, and it wears an air 
ot comlort to be tound 1 lew ivate sit 


ng rooms; and here the jodgers, atter 


cooking their dinners 


below, bring them 

up to dine. 
The next flight of stairs brings us to 
the two large rooms, the size of the en- 


ture house, portioned off mto bed-rooms. 
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Each partitioned space is lighted by a 
window, and is just large enough to con- 
tain a French bed, a bex for elothes, and 
a little path-way beside them. ‘These 
in fact boxes, open at the 

he sake of ventilation. There 
] fitted up | in the 
same manner, and on each floor is a room 
furnished with zine wash-hand stands, 
and a plentiful supply of water from the 
main. Water-closets are also distributed 
on the different floors, and the whole is 
lighted by gas. Such are the accommo- 
dations which, by means of association, 
ean be offered for fourpence a night — 
salt, soap, and two towels included — to 
any individual who chooses to apply for 
them. And now, a word or two about 
the class of inmates who seek the com- 
forts of the new model lodging-house. 
On our entering the coffee-room, we were 
not a little surprised to find several indi- 
viduals of most respectable appearance. 
One white-headed old gentleman was 
eating his dinner, another was reading a 
newspaper, and as we approached, feeling 
perhaps that with the place, he was being 
made a show of, he gave the paper a 
shake, and hemmed in a manner to show 
his perfect independence. ‘There was 
something in the action which made us 
ashamed almost of our intrusion. The 
general appearance of the inmates, not- 
withstanding, was such as to lead us to 
remark to the genegal superintendent of 
the society’s lodging houses, Mr. Morri- 
son, that we feared a class of individuals 
were availing themselves of the accommo- 
dations who eould afford to go elsewhere. 
His answer revealed, however, that it 
was not so— that many of the individu- 
als who lodged in the house, after paying 
their rent, had searcely a farthing left in 


apartments are 
top for 


l 
are four floors precisely 


the world; and that respectability of 


appearance was always the last feature 
which who had seen better days 
struggled to maintain. He admitted the 


those 


fact, however, that a much better class of 


model house than 
at Charles street, the first 


by the seciety, and 


a study of the working of the 


lodgers frequented this 
was to be tound 
establishment opened 
which as 
than 


new system is much more interesting 
a} } 


ie model house, which, frem having 


peen opened so short a time, 1s scarcely 
vet In wor x order Lhe Charles 
street lodging house is much less com- 


lete as an establishment than the model 


ouse, of course; having been originally 


and only dapted to the 
I 


thr Id } 
nree oid nouses, 


required purpose: the eharge is less by 


respect of 


: le? 1 «} ‘ “VF 
t Is fauitiess, and the arrange- 


fourpence a week also: but in 
] 

cleanliness 1 
those of the new house 


the 


ments are as nea 
old building would 
allow of. Eighty persons are accommo- 
dated here, and it has been full almost 
from the first week it was opened. In 


as the nature of 


this establishment the common sitting- 
room affords a picture most Interesting to 
the secial economist; every grade of 


society, from the ruined gentleman to the 
street 


costermonger and the performer, 


are to be found harmoniously to- 
cether. 


} 
you Willl 


living 
In one corner of the coffee-room 
artist 
pawns tor 


see an painting pictures, 


which he his livelihood in 


another, a street pedlar is arranging his 
roods for the day's tramp; in a third, 
some quiet, gentlemanly looking man ts 


reading one of the library books, of which 
four undred and 
As might have eXx- 
pected, the tone of the more respectable 


} 


there are, we hear. 


fitty volumes been 


aoe wel 


pms 


ORE mrs 


Oe ee eee 
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portion of the lodgers exercises a most 
beneficial influence over the others, ele- 
vating them after a time to its own stand- 
ard. As an instance of this, we were 
told that, at his first entrance, the coster- 
monger astonished the coffee room by his 
slang and bad langnage. The better 
class inmates at once ‘‘ sent him to Cov- 
entry ;’’ and this moral punishment had 
such an eifect, that he gradually left off 
his oaths and eurses, and one morning 
remarked to Mr. Morrison ‘* that he didn’t 


know how it was, but that he never 
wished to make use of bad Janguage 
ow.’’? Having a desire to learn, some of 


} 
the inmates tanght him to read and wrne; 


and at the present moment he cannot be 


restrained from writing and cyphering 
ever the walis, whenever he has an 
opportunity of exercising his skill. His 


new found education has disgusted him 
with costermongering ; and who knows 


but that he might turn out somebody yet. 
Some of the intelligent inmates 
Jecture to the others on anatomy and sci- 
ence generally ; and so happy are many 
of them, that thev declare that before 
they entered the door of the lodging 
house, they never knew what it was to 
have a home, and one old gentleman re- 


more 


marked to the superintendent, that ** he | 


should remain there until he was carried 
out.”’ The fact of so many of the mid- 
die and upper classes being reduced to 
enter its walls, is curious, and possesses 
a melancholy interest; but so it is. 
social life, as in geology, the superior 


might often be so found hidden and jum- | 


bled beneath an inferior strata. 

Let us return after this short digression 
to the model lodging house again. One 
of its most interesting features is to see 
the lodgers cooking their own foed. We 
were curlous enough to make inquiries 
what the evs? and nature of each meal 


was, and learned that the breakfast was | 


generally as follows : 


a 
Cocoa, .... ere £++sesn ene 01-2 
_) eee bcnencea Oe 
ON ae cine nme ch onwinamwill 0 1-2 
Bread steerer reeeeereeessees l 
re a = 0 1-2 
3 


Whilst for dinner the favorite butcher’s 


meat was what the lodgers call ‘‘a 
blocker,”’ or the trimmings of meat.) 
Thus, it was — 
dad 
ee 
Onions and Potatoes,...... oun eon 


These ingredients properly stewed make 
a dish to set before a king. A herring 
sometimes does duty instead of meat, and 
at others the feast is more noble: beer 
and porter are allowed, but spirits are 
mierdicted. Cards, it would appear, are 
ranged with spirits in the sliding scale of 
superfluities, as they are not allowed; 
whilst backgammon, chess, and draughts, 
eome in free with the beer. t 
have some amusement,’’ said the super- 
intendent to us, in a depreeating tone, 
and as if the admission was foreed from 
him unwillingly! We assented 
fully, 
ease ; and even offered no objection when 
informed that smoking was Allowed in 
the kitchen! One very important fact 
came out in the course of our inquiries of 


cheer- 


In} 


however, to the neces ssity of the, 
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‘several large manufacturers had visited 
the house, and stated their intention of 
recommending their workmen to take 
entire floors. If artizans do avail them- 
selves of its accommodations, it will be 
the commencement of a revolution in 


their domestic habits; the benefits of such 
establishments will be speedily recog- 
nized, and one of the most powerful 


levers will be put in motion towards ele- 
vating them in the social state. It must 
be born in mind, however, that the socie- 
ty’s efforts have as yet been directed only 


to finding accommodation for single men, | 


and to establishing one small 
honse for women. ‘The next experiment 
will be in building what we advocated in 
this Journal some time since, ‘* club 
chambers for the married.’’ We shall 
look forward to the progress of the new 


scheme with great interest, as its suc- | 


cess — and we have no manner of doubt 
upon the matter — will lead to changes 
so great as regards the comfort, respecta- 
bility, and moral being of the working 
classes, as to be beyond all calculation. 
There has been enough talking about so- 
cial improvement, in all conscience ; but 
we have in these lodging houses a 
‘‘doing ’’ more effective than all the 
theorising in the world would accom- 
plish. We recommend those who doubt 


what we say, to go, see, and believe with | 


‘their own eyes. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT., 


Translated for the Harbinger. 
HARMONY. 


BOOK FIRST. 


| EQUILIBRIUM OF INTERNAL AND EXTER-| 
j NAL LUXURY, OR INTEGRAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE SINDIVIDUAL AND OF 


INDUSTRY. 


| CHAPTER II. 


Integral Development of the Intellectual | 


Faculties: Health, Vigor, and Riches of 
the Soul. 


“Must not all the faculties express them- 
selves, develop themselves freely, each accord- 
ing to the laws of its nature, and bring their va- 
ried vibrations to the great concert, to which all 
|heman powers are summoned ?” — Clarisse 
| Vigoureuz. 


II. 

Here I could wish to have ended my 
\thesis: but alas! I know the objections 
| which will be raised ; often enough have 
they crossed my ears: here they are, 
| well engraved upon my memory : 

| —** Sir, one man cannet be universal ; 
he cannot know and do every thing.”’ 


| 





proclaim the impotenee of the isolated 
individual, the evils of separation, the 





‘ent forces, of the alliance of various 
capacities, — the necessity, in short, of 
Assoeiation. 

—‘* But a man cannot have twenty 
trades and be good in al].”’ 
| 


| 
j 


— We have not thought of giving each 


man twenty trades. Civilization, which 


lodging | 





a ee 


falls into the two opposite excesses of 
extreme simplicity and extreme compli- 
Either it adopts the minute snb- 
division of labor, as in its manufactures, 


cation. 


in which case it devotes the whole life of 
a man to an operation which lasts a min- 
ute, a second, and then begins again, and 
again, forever;—or it does not adopt 
this division, in which case it makes the 
laborer responsible for all details 
for in- 
/stanee, it obliges a gardener to know and 


the 


relating to his art, his trade: 
to execute all that pertains to the culture 
of two or three hundred different plants ; 
The 
management of any domain whatever, 
requires, to be well done, a mass of 
knowledge, theoretic and practical, in 
agriculture, in botany, in physical sci- 


in 


‘which is impossible in practice. 


ence, administration, in commercial 
relations, and so forth, which no man can 
accumulate alone. For this, Civilization 
has but a farmer, a gross and ignorant 
_peasant! It casts all the affairs, all the 
details of a trade, of a profession, upon 


‘the arms of one man. 


In Harmony, in- 
stead of one gardener devoted to the cul- 
lture of three hundred different plants, 
| you would have for this culture, — on the 
| large scale, properly understood, — three 
hundred Groups. The same with all 
|the other branches of industry ; and you 
|become affiliated only with that number 
of Groups which corresponds to your 
| faculties, to your desire and skill for act- 
ing. 

— ‘* But, Sir, a man of genius (great 
solicitude there is about the man of ge- 
nius! you may leave him to himself) will 
never consent to leave his cabinet and go 
and Jabor on the soil. He will not sub- 
mit to live under a regime in which you 
force him to change his occupation every 
two hours.’’ 


| 





—In which you rorce him! This 
word force keeps coming back, expressly, 
|I believe, for your own condemnation. 
|Genius or not, good God! who talks of 
\foreing any body? If a scholar wants 
to pass his life in his study, who obliges 
/him to leave it! who forces him to inter- 
| rupt his labor? Let him not suspend it, 
either to eat, or drink, or sleep ; let him 
labor in his study till death overtake him, 
If THAT SUITS HIM ; what is there in the 
serial order to oppose that? What we 


| — And that is the very reason why we do say is, — and it is @ common truism,— 
| 


that mature uses up and kills the man 
| who oeecupies his mind continually and 


‘* Men must | necessity of convergence between differ- lets his body sleep; that the fatigue of 


| head work too prolonged becomes intole- 
rable torture; that instead of going te 
walk on a road, im a street, in a field, 
slowly putting one foot down before the 
other, after the manner of Civilizees, to 
take exercise and to deliver oneself from 


the oppression of a thought, the scholar, 


tle superintendent, and that was, that acts at cross purposes in every thing, after his head work, will be happy to go 
‘ i 
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and labor in the fields and gardens. | this Pavel is no brnlonis harmony. Now, | soul devouring ennui! Seaver both of 


There he will find Groups, fall of ardor, 


of intrigue and joy, which will be far! cise, and consequently no health, no in- | degeneracy ! . 
| tellectual and corporeal vigor, no peycho- | | accuse, ye punish! 


more effectual, for exercise and for diver- 
sion of his mind, than the grand exercise | 
and grand diversion of the Civilizees, 
their slip-shod lounging, their eternal and 
insipid promenade! And surely, he who 
has labored with his head knows it: an| 
idea once mistress of a brain exhausted | 
by too long an incubation of thought, is a 
cruel torture ! 


: ; ; 4s 
And when it fastens itself upon you} whole populations become enervated ; the | ties enslaved ! 


there is no integral, well balanced exer- | 


physiological harmony possible in man, | 
except under the regime of the Series, | 





under the law of alternating functions. 


See to what shameful aberration hu- 
man reason has been led, in attempting | 
| to fashion man to Civilization. The more | 
ithe mind becomes contracted, the soul | 
materialized, the body petrified; the more | 


mind and body! personal deformity and 


. ye bear witness, ye 


Come then, the paradisiacal reintegra- 
tion, the baptism of happiness, the era of 
joy, of ever-shifting pleasures, varied 
bers, and of contrasts without end! — 
Come movement, life and liberty on earth ! 
Come finally the law of Alternation to 
arouse the slumbering powers, to disen- 
thral the energies suppressed, the facul- 
O men! how long thea 


with unrelaxing hold, when it pursues | more the working species,—for in the | will you waste yourselves in vain dis- 


you to the bath, to the street, 
bed, every where! . . . . when it estab- 
lishea itself under your cranium, irri-| 
tating, gnawing, tearing as with red hot 
pincers every quivering fibre of the braia, | 
it is enough to drive one mad with | 
agony! Then we curse this impotent 
and flat society, which has no charms nor 
exorcisms, and which yields you up thus, | 
without aid or suceor, to the sharp talons | 


to your 


of the demon of cruel sleeplessness. 
La Place has somewhere described these 
tortures of the savant, complaining that 
our society is in external 
means for creating a diversion from this 
burning fever of the brain. 
that, as for himself, 
the happiness to meet with any strong 
and lawful distraction from without, 
has found his brain refreshed, 
power of thought alert and vigorous; 
and that then, often without effort and 
without pain, he has discovered what he, 


too poor 


He declares, 
whenever he has had 


he 
and his 


had pursued too long a time in vain. 
Messieurs objectors, will you accept the 
La Place! 


authority for you, 


answer of Is he a competent 
and will vou henceforth 
cease to trouble yourselves about the fate 


of men of genius in the Phalaustery ? 


ar 
This then is our proposition : 
Kivery man has muscular and intellect- 
ual man therefore is 


powers. Every 


ealled to use his body and his mind,— in 
proportion, doubtless, to his natural en- 
dowmeants. 

Moreover, the exercise ought to be pro- | 
portionally integral ; for if only a single) 


limb or musele is exercised, the natural 


equilibrium of the parts in the whole is 


destroyed. The nourishing juices and 


the force are concentrated at first upon 


the muscle whose action calls for them 


soon there is excess, monstrous exuber- | 
extenuation, atony, | 


ance, | 


fatigue, 
the other parts of the 


or 
atrophy,— and 
body, not exercised, become impoverished, | 
debilitated, changed. 

The health, the vigor of the body and 


the soul (mens sana in corpore sano), te- | 
which he has placed in us. 


quire the integral and well balanced exer- 


| fected! 


| effaced ; 


Saar ’ 
of their industrial 


} ‘ . oa de 
the mind or with the body, is it not al- 


would withdraw him from this law of Al- 


} 


midst of all our declamation about liber- | 
ty, it is still true that there do eXist | 
among us spectes,— the more the working | 
species, I say, becomes bastardized. . . . | 
the more is the industrial system per- | 
And when man has descended | 
to a lower rank than the beast of the for-| 


|est,— lower, because the beast bounds 


free and strong and proudly in its woods ; 
— when the human title is obliterated and 
when they have made man a 
blind horse, a wheel, a piston, a handle, 


| . . . 
/O! then is the very apogee and climax of 


perfection! But of 
if it end on- 
in | 


what worth is your Industry, 


ly in the degradatian of the laborer, 
the slavery and misery of populations? 
It was but justice that the human rea- 


son should reap this shame, being thus 


drawn to the end of these monstrous con- 


sequences. Whether it have to do with 


ways of repression that it has spoken! 
Has it not always set itself up as empress, 
nature’ The soul and its 


dictating to 


passions, the body and its organs, every 


thing in fact has this proud one tried to 


force into the iron categories of a social 


furm and laws entirely of its owa inven- 
uon. 

Why, look you! when all things change 
and move and are transformed ; when Al- 
the manifestation, | 


ternation is the sign, 


the very act of life; when, in the whole | 
infinite Universe, there is not mathemati- 
cally one molecule in repose; and when 
the absolute fixedness of a single molecule 
would suffice to destroy the general order ; | 
—we would fain make man immovable! | 
Man, whom God has endowed so richly 
with intelligence, with force, with varied 
infinite faculties! We 


passions, with 


ternation, the mother of al] equilibria and 


high harmonies, the law of life, with | 
which a being is in the more intimate 


affinity, as he occupies a more elevated 


degree in the scale of beings! But this| 
'is altogether a revolt against the material 
‘order of things, against the will of God, | 
revealed in the wants, desires, Attractions | 
Races with- 


cise of all the faculties of mind and body. | ered, degenerate, needy, of corrupt blood ! 


This is abundantly evident. 


Without | 


intellects extinguished! torpor of the 


successfully practiced, 


| matters of 


putes! Ye rich and powerful of the 
earth, there is not one among you whe 
may not sound himself the hour of deliv- 
erance! Deaf ears, deaf understandings, 
deaf hearts, how much longer will it 
take to make you understand the word, 
persuade you ta 
commence a trial. a trial simply 
upon half a square league of ground? 


and how much longer to 


To be Continued. 


HaArvesTS WITHOUT PREVIOUS Sow1ne. 
In the Schnellpost we find an account of 


_a method of compelling the wheat plant 


to become perennial, like grass, and to 


|perfect its grains annually without an- 


which has been 

at Constance, in 
Germany. It was discovered by a stew- 
ard of an estate named Kern. His me- 
thod, after ploughing and manuring the 
land and sowing it with Summer or Win- 
ter wheat, is to mow it in the Spring be- 


nual sowing of seed, 


fore the ear makes its appearance. This 
process is repeated several times in the 
season, and the preduct is used as hay. 
The plant is then allowed to crow and be 
cut in the ordinary manner. The next 
year it ripens earlier and bears more 
abundantly than wheat treated in the or- 
dinary manner. It is manured in the 
Autumn like grass meadows, and in 


Spring cleared from weeds. In this man- 
ner, from field four successive har- 
vests have been gathered. 


one 


[From the People’s Journal.] 


LETTER FROM AMERICA. 
New York, July, 1847. 

Developments — Scientific Clairvoy- 
ance. 

The proof sheets of a curious work 
have just been placed in my hands — so 
curious, indeed, that I postpone other 
interest, which it had occurred 
to me to write about, to give sume ac- 
count of it. It purports to be the record 
of certain lectures, delivered by one An- 
drew Jackson Davis, “‘ the Poughkeepsie 
Seer and Clairvoyant,’’ as he styles him- 
self, on various intellectual and spiritual 
subjects. The work is an octavo of some 
five or six hundred pages, is certainly 
written with great coherence and profun- 
| dity, and is put forth under such auspices, 
that it will create a sensation in the philo- 
sophie and religious worlds. 

Now, bear in mind, that I do not here 
propose to discuss the credibility of this 
work, which may be done hereafter, but 
simply to describe the nature of the book 
itself, and singular circumstances under 


Curious 





ee 
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which it is published. In a subsequent 
letter [ may take leave to express my 
views of the whole subject of Animal 
Magnetism. At present my business is 
with the author and his book. Evea if 
the whole is a humbug from beginning to 
end, it is one, I am persuaded, of such a 
nature as will justify you in devoting a 
little space to its consideration. 

The name of the book to which I refer 
is ** Tue Principtes or Natrure— Her 
Divine Revetations—A_ Voice To 
MankIND:’’ and the author, as [ have 
already sald, is Audrew Jackson Da- 
Vis. 

Davis is a young man, now. about 
twenty years of age; he was born, | 
believe, and has spent the greater part of 
his life, in Poughkeepsie, a town of this 
State, situate on the Hudson River. It 
is evident that he never received any but 
the most elementary education, and that 
the greater part of his time in youth was 
passed on the shuvemaker’s bench. His 
employer testines that he Was always a 
lad of the most exemplary character, 
fa thful in word and deed, pe rfeetly trust- 
wortay in ail respects, but quite ignorant, 


aud utterly 1 icapable of any intricate and 


compreheasive scheme of fraud. A tew 
years avo, Davis scovered that he was 
extremely susceptible to the Magnetic 


passes, and that his ease exhibited many 
of those curious puenomena whieh are 
called states of clairvoyance. He was 
induced to come to this city, In order that 
he might examine and prescribe for the 
maladies of the diseased. But it was 
found that his clairvoyant power took a 
higher range, and that in his eestacies, 
he was ia the habit of delivering the most 
clear and consistent discourses vn a great 
Inany sudjects of human interest. He 
finally declared that he was allowed to 
communicate important information to the 
world, and arrangemeuts were according- 
ly made for writing down what he should 
deliver. A certain nuinber of respecta- 
ble persons were chosen as witnesses of 
the lectures, and a scribe to Wrile them 
down, although the audiences were by n 


y iit? 


meuns counhed to tiese, the names ol 


several hundred persous belug attache d to 
he riginal Vis { > , Caw 
the origina vi » Horves, aS Vouciiers ior 
their fid 

r : . : 

Dias Ss 5 lia ring the Ve V it 
his lectures, was pervaded by a ton oO; 


\ ' 
Mad 


great seriousness and reverence: he 
the air of one chosen for an Important 


sole q : } P } 
task, and d couVvineed of the truth 
fF ba: . y ~4 , LT ‘ old att | 
Or tis CoimMmmMmuo kuOn. ii Would allele 
7 

to all questions umpted by an earnest 
( I ior KN ul Was ¢ xceedii y- 
ly impatient of the suggestions of id 
sity | 1 unconscious of most 
external ¢ vts, he talked with consider- 


able flueney, but du ig his norma! state 
professed ot to know a word of what he 
had uttered, and seemed to be even whol- 
ly unacyuainted with the meaning of the 
terins he had used. His constant attend- 
ants aver that he conversed with no per- 
sons and read no books during the inter- 
val of his lectures; his revelations could 
therefore, only have been directed from 
his own mind, either from the memory, 
or as he states, from Clairvoyance. 

‘Thus mach for the history of the case ; 
I will now turn to the book itself, which 
is divided intu three parts, all very con- 
sistent and quite profound. ’ 

The first part is called the ** Priner- 
PLES OF Nat and enunciates in gen 
éral terms, the laws which control the 
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development of natural things. It ap- 
pears tu be a fundamental object with the 
lecturer to show that outward observation 
is not the only source of knowledge, but 
that the mind has interior sources which 
are still more valid and authentic. The 
external senses, he says, are conversant 
only wih the world of appearances and 
effects, while the internal senses pene- 


trate to the inward causes and reality of 


things: the visible world, therefore, is 


not the real world; and philosophers who 
confine their attention to the mere effects 
of wature, without ascending to their 
, get but an imperfect view of 
Truth. They are busied about the shell 
or husk when they ought to enter at once 
into the kernel and centre. It is for this 
reason, that they have fallea into so many 
errors and contradictions. He then un- 
folds a true method of philosophizing, 
which any reader will eonfess is ingen- 
ious and profound, whether it come trom 
the clairvoyaut power or from natural rea- 


causes 


son. It rests upon the general principle 
that every object or element in nature, 
proceeding from a great First Cause, is 
gradually unfolded from a single germ 
into a series of progressive develoy ments, 
each one distinct in lself, yel abulogous 
to all others ; so that there is a perfect 
unity of system throughout the whole of 
nature: thus, the tree grows up from 
be seed, according to de finite laws of 
growth, and afier evolving itself into 
branches, leay " flow rs, &ec , COM] le les 
the circle of its existence by producing 
seed. The same is trne of man, as we 
know; buat Mr. Davis declares that this 
is a universal law, and is as applicable to 
the creation of a world or a system of 
worlds as itis to the development of a 


plant. By learning the laws of growth 


in any natural object, therefore — even 
the minutest — we have a key to the his- 
tory of all other objects —even the great- 


est. This is certainly a beautiful gener- 
alization, — though the readers of Fourier 
ind Swedenburg will perceive that it is 
ginal with Mr. Davis. It 


is however stated in a more popular man- 


hon 
VV no Means OF 


ner, and with more circumlocution than 
by either of those distinguished thinkers. 
In the seeond part of his work, Mr. 
Davis ilustrates these general principles 
by a multitude of the most elaburate ex- 
amples, drawn from the sciences of cos- 
mology, ethnology, hagiography, teleolo- 
vy, geology, theology, and some half 
dozen more o/ogices of the abstrusist sort. 
Indeed, this part of his work reads like a 
regulur treutise u 
ects, written by one who speaks with 


authority. 


pun these various sub- 


It describes the origin of our 
solar system; the formation of the origi- 
nal earth; the gradual deposition of the 
geological strata; the successive develop- 
ment of the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
loms; the advent of man; his prim- 
itive condition in Eden; the progress of 
his race; its distribution over the face of 
the earth; the mythologies of different 
peoples ; their moral and socia] character- 
isties; the sourees of the Bible and 
other sacred writings: the writers of the 
several books of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments; the nature of prophets and 
prophecy; the birth, life, and character 
of Jesus; the doctrines of his religion, 
death, and the future life ; with particular 
details of the occupations, joys and socie- 
ties of the seven heavenly spheres, through 
which man passes in his heavenly pro- 


kinae 


ress towards the great spiritual sun of 


ef 
& 





the universe. You will then perceive 
that the scope of this part is immense; 
yet the whole is treated with great serj- 
ousness and occasional profundity. The 
most superficial portions, as it seems to 
me, are those which relate to the Bible 
and man’s religious history, and will give 
great offence to the whole eirele of ortho- 
dex Christians. The scientific parts re- 
semble in tone and result the “ Vestiges 
of Creation,’’ which made so much noise 
some time back. It carries out the doe- 
trine of progressive development, inte all 
spheres, with the most rigid and unflinch- 
ing logie ; and as a mere work of specula- 
tion, to consider it in no other light, is full 
of the highest interest. It could at any 
rate only have been written by a man of 
extensive scientific acquirements, and the 
most vivid and vigorous imagination, 
But if we suppose it to be what it pur- 
ports to be — the spontaneous utterings of 
a Clairvoyant— it becomes one of the 
most extraordinary works that was ever 
published; of this however, more in the 
sequel. 

‘The third part of the book relates to 
the application of these discoveries and 
revealmeuts : and here the author assumes 
inost positively and energetically the 
ground that the whole object of his previ- 
ous inquiries was to conduct him to the 
great law of AssociaTiIon, or the pervad- 
ing law of the universe, which must be ap- 
plud in the reorganization of human soa- 
ely. He avers that he has been especially 
prepared and commissioned to announce 
this truth, and that the great burden and 
mission of this Age of Humanity is to 
introduce principles of universal unity 
with the industrial and civil relations of 
all men. All past history has but tended 
to this consummation, whieh wall be the 
beginoing of the millennial day, of the ad- 
vent of the New Heavens and the New 
Earth. ‘The author traces all miseries 
and diseases that have afflicted mankind 
to the disunity and isolation which pre- 
vail in human society, and declares it to 
have been the single object of Jesus 
Christ to resture mankind to perfect so- 
cial unity, for which the fulness of time 
has now come. He gives instructions for 
the formation of rudimentary unions, and 
then bursts into an extatic deseription of 
the peace, prosperity, good will, and hap- 
piness which will suffuse the whole world, 
when true co-operation shall have been 
established amoung all the classes of socie- 
ty. Itisto him only a vision of super- 
abounding glory. 

Such is a brief outline of this extraor- 
dinary work— extraordinary in every 
light in which we may regard it; for 
whether it be what it purports to be or 
not, it displays an astonishing, almost 
prodigious power of generalization. But 
if it be the work of Davis, who is known 
in his normal state, to be a young man 
of only ordinary acquisition and power of 
mind, then it opens up one of the most 
singular and wonderful chapters in all 
literary history; and that it is the un- 
aided production of Davis there are hun- 
dreds of the most respectable and sound- 
minded men in this city most profoundly 
convinced, after a deliberate inquiry into 
all the circumstances of the case. 

Let the decision, however, of this par- 
ticular question be what it may, is it not 
time, | ask professedly scientific men, to 
look dispassionately into this whole sub- 
ject of Clairvoyance, not to dismiss it 
| with a jeer or a scoff, but to examine it 
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7 
as they would any other important and 
distinct phenomena’ It seems to me 
that the facts relating to the subject are 
too many now, and too well substantiated, 
to allow them to be passed over with 
indifference. When weconsider the won- 
derful experience of 
Behme, of the see-ess of 
Werner’s recent patient, of this Davis, 
and a thousand other professed seers, 
scattered over all the nations of the earth, 
and substantially agreeing in all their 
external characteristics and their inward 
announcements, there is something surely 
in the coincidence which entitles it to a 
ealm and serious attention. I[t cannot be 
that all these men and women, who testi- 
fy so clearly and so positively to the 
existence of a higher mental power in 
man than he ordinarily uses, are deluded : 
they are for the most part sincere and wor- 
thy people, whose interests are not on the 
side of deception, and whose averments 
on other subjects would not for one mo- 
ment be called in question. What then 
is to be made of this curious spectacle ! 
How are we to account for the general 
uniformity of the phenomena! Above 
all, how are we to explain the unques- 
tionable anticipation of 
which many of these 
announced! J] will not myself attempt 
to answer the questions now, although | 
have a very consistent theory of the sub- 
ject. Ia the meantime let 
peruse Davis's bovk, and see what they 
can make of it: it will richly repay the 
cast of it — and more. 
Yours, truly, 
Parke Gopwin. 


future events, 


clairvoyants have 


your readers 


uw? The following is rather an imita- 
tion than a translation from the German 
of Hardenberg. 
little of the peculiar beauty of the origi- 
nal, but may serve to fill a corner, for the 
occupancy of which nothing better offers. 


It claims to possess but 


UNION 
No more each other spurning, 
Soul unto soul is turning, 
With deep and ceaseless yearning, 
For Peace, and Love, and Home! 
And know we by this token, 
That no love-link is broken; 
The promise has been spoken, 
That all that buds shall bloom, 


Brother, without shrinking, 
My hands with thine I’m linking; 
Light from thine eye I’m drinking, 
Turn not their glance from me. 
Beneath one dome star-lighted, 
Soul unto soul, love-plighted, 
Are by one Hope united ; 
One Heaven for me and thee. 

Voice of Industry. 


UP Curtosiity. — A traveller going 
from Erie to Pittsburg fell in with a Yan- 
kee, both being mounted on horse. ‘The 
first was rather inclined to taciturnity, and 


bere with great patience the questions 
with which the New Euglander bored 
him from time to time. Finally, upon 


the Yankee noticing that he had lost an 
arm and inquiring the reason, he replied, 
“Twill tell you, my friend, if you will 
promise on your honor to ask no more 
questions.”” ‘Che promise was made. 
“Well,’’said the stranger, ‘it was bit 
off.’ The Yaukee rode on in silence for 


Swedenborg, of 
Prevorst, of 
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several miles, but in an agony of curiosity. | their enlistment and departure for the seat 
At last in a transport of despair he ex-| of war. — Richmond Whig. 


claimed, ** 1 vow to gracious. | would 
give a shilling to know what bit it off.’’ 
— Cin. Adv. 





Ir A Grave Scene.— Ruline Passion. 
—An honest old patriareh from Fader- 
land, the other day followed the remains 
of his wife to the cemetery. The little 
party of mourners were gathered around 
the grave, and an expression of much 
sadness was visible on their ecountenances. 
The coffin was slowly lowered to its rest- 
ing place, and the hollow sound of the 
falling dirt commenced, when the husband 
nudged the parson, and remarked, ** dish 
is not werrv good land for wheat.”°— 


Cleveland Herald. 


rs or Evrope. The 
Liverpool Mail says: ‘* There are indica- 
tions, at the present passing hour, of 
some serious and comprehensive move- 
ment on the part of the leading powers 
of Europe. The fierce, and san- 
guinary dissensions in the Swiss republics, 


PouiricaL Prosrec 


even 
the murmurs and menaces in the Italian 
disorganization in 
mon irchy of { rreece, the 
Portugal, and the 
anarchy which prevails in Spain, all point 
ent oot to be. 
r endured.”’ 


states, the disgraceful 
the contemptible 
wretched condition of 
to a state of things whic! 


and cannot be much long 


France. On the evening of the 27th 
ult. a small box, a species of infernal ma- 
chine, was thrown on the pavement of the 
Boulevard ltalien, and having exploded, 
small pieces of paper with seditious in- 
scriptions were scattered They 
were to the effect of urging incendiarism, 
until a partition of laad and property was 
effected. 

The eldest son of the late 
Praslin, only seventeen years of age, has 
committed suicide, overwhelmed with the 
disgrace fallen upon his family. M. Al- 
fred Montesquieu, son-in-law of General 
Peyron, one of the first families in France. 
himself, in 
either gambling losses, or of having com- 
mitted forgery; and lastly, the Prince 
D’Eckmuhl, son of the infamous Davoust, 
med for 


y»bed his mistress, 


about. 


has stabbed 


n dee 


| 


who has beer some 


time in- 
sane, has sta a woman 
whom he had brought from India. Being 
a peer of France, he has not been arrest- 
ed, but he is said to be kept in close con- 
finement by his 


these sad events in Paris is indescribable. 


friends. he 


THe War— Waste of Human Life. Of 


all the incidents which go to illustrate the 
horrors of war, we have seen none which 
presents them to the mind in a more 
striking and powerful manner than the 
present condition of the South Carolina 
regiment of Volunteers. ‘They left their 
homes six months ago, about 800 strong. 
Of this number, 140 died at Vera Cruz or 
on the march to Puebla; 360 were left 
sick in the various hospitals. About 272 
were in a condition to fight in the late 
battle, and of that number 137, (including 
their gallant Colonel, Pieree M. Butler.) 
were killed or wounded, leaving a meagre 
remnant of 135, a moiety of whom may 
yet perhaps fall in battle or perish by dis- 


ease before the war shall terminate! 


What a contrast will the return home of 


this shattered corps present to the ‘* pride, 
pomp, and circumstance ’’ which attended 


Duke of 


consequence of 


effect of 


Ricuarp Henry Witpe. We regret 
to learn that this distinguished man, for- 
merly a member of Congress from the 
State of Georgia, died of yellow fever at 
New Orleans on the 10th inst. Mr. 
Wilde was about sixty yearsof age. He 
possessed literary talent of ne common 
order, and published not long since, a 
History of Tasso—the result of several 
years of research and study in ltaly. He 
was also the author of those well-known 
stanzas, commencing : 

‘* My life is like the summer rose.” 

He will be mourned by a very large 
circle of friends, both in his own country 
and in Europe, among whom his urbanity, 
talent, and many excellent qualities ren- 
dered him a general favorite. — Tran- 
script. : 


The 


believing, 


Tue TrvutTH FOR ONCE. 
are telling a story. 
them no doubt, that it was as they call it, 
an ** awkward mistake,”’ 
laughing in their chairs, 
they are perpetrating. 


papers 


while others are 
at the sly joke 
For our own part 
we see nelther joke nor mistake about it, 
but think it as solemn a truth as was ever 
uttered; and we rejoice with our whole 
heart that it was told where it 
has been engraved in stone. 


Was, and 
May it be 
blessed to the peuple of that country.— 
Here it is. We give it as we find it told 
in the papers : 

Awkward Mistake.—A fine stone church 
was lately built in Missouri, upon the fa- 
cade of which a stonecutter was ordered 


to cut the following as an inscription: 


** My house shall be called the house of 


praver.”’ He was referred for 
tu the verse of Ser) 


words oceur, but 


accuracy 


ture In which these 
untortunateiv he tran- 
scribed, to the seandal of the suc lety, the 
whole verse: ** My house shall be called 
the heuse of praver, but ye have made ita 


den of thieves.”"— A. S. Standard 


SpanisH Arrains. The 
poncdent of the Deutsche Schnel/post gives 
the following 


) 
} aris) corres- 


account of the 
things in Spain, and the results likely to 
tullow therefrom : ' 
In Spain the solution of the endless 
confusion is near, and France, appreach- 
ing the goal 

certainly stands in need of the 
of Austria, if she wishes 
her stand against The inno- 
cent Queen isabel has by her dear Serra- 
no a ** good hope” of five month's stand- 
lng, and indeed her 
longer be concealed. She is accordingly 
urgent for a reconciliation with her hus- 
band, who has been separated from her 
for five months, but he replied to the min- 
ister charsed with the arrangement that 
he wished for four months to reflect upon 
the subject. From tiis labyrinth, the 
Queen can see no other exit than to lay 
down the moneyless, and 
helpless crown of Spain, to abdicate, to 
go into private life with her dear Serrano, 
and in Paris joyously to consume a pen- 
sion ae Infanta. All entreaties, advice 
and warnings have been fruitless: she is 
immovable, and threatens to leave the 
throne and Spain privately and put every 
thing at hazard if her determination is 


of her plans and wishes, 
friendship 
to make good 


England. 


condition ean ne 


burdensome, 


some of 


state of 


eenad 4 teal 
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not complied with. The Pachecho min- |‘ La Casa-al-Secco,’ and Agnolo della Per-| Bell’’ in Ann Street. We can assure all 


istry has broken down on this great di- 


gola first appeared before it with his fol- 


young ladies who have any penchant for 


lemma, and Narvaez, the confidant of | lowers, supported by a crowd of peas-| the horrible, and romantic, that there is 


Christina and of the Tuilleries, has has- 
tened to Madrid in order to autie or cut 
the intricate knot as skilfully as possible. 
If we can trust Madrid letters and the 
English papers, Narvaez has gone to 
Madrid to conduct the abdication of Isa- 
bella, to prevent revolution and anarchy, 
and to proclaim the Dutchess of Mont- 
pensier as Queen. That England will 
not for a moment tolerate this succession, 
and that it will at once be a casus belli, is 
impossible to doubt. Thus embarrass- 
ments are heaped upon embarrassments 


for the French government, forcing Louis | 
Philippe from his peace policy and vio-| 


lently destroying for him the painful labor 
of seventeen years. — Triune. 


[From the English Bond of Brotherhood.] 
The Uses of the Common People in War, 

or Cheap Bridges and Stockades of Hu- 

man Flesh Made to Order. 

Most of our readers have heard of the 


base uses to which human beings have 
been converted in the hour of battle, in 


order to secure a victory. The case is of 


recent occurrence, in the Indian or Chi- 
nese wars, in which the dead bodies of the 
British soldiers, and bodies with immor- 
tal souls still lingering in them, were 
arranged with trunks and limbs of trees 


into a stockade or breastwork by their | 


companions, to protect them from the 
enemy’s shot. In modern wars the be- 


sieging squadrons have halted in the) 


charge until their front ranks had been 
mown down to fill an intervening moat 
and make a bridge with their quivering, 
bleeding bodies, for their companions to 
pass over to ‘‘a glorious victory.’’ Let 


every one who reads the following case of 


bridge-making, remember that every mili- 
tary hero, whose effigy has mounted a 


monument, bridged his way to human 
glory after this horrid fashion. The case 
below is taken from the history of the old 
wars of the chival age, from the ac- | 
count of the battle of Cremona, between 
the armies of Milan and Florence. — 
Whether the cause of war was the con- 
troverted possession of an old bucket, we | 
have not ascertained ; but presume it was 
one of similar interest to the peasant) 
soldiery, who, to use the language of the 
historian, ‘‘ were represented to their | 
leader as USEFUL TO FILL UP DITCHES, and | 


as convenient marks for exhausting the 


adverse missiles an 1 sparing the regular 
froops , 
** Battle bein 


light armed tr ops was sent forward to 


begin, but these were quickly driven in on 
} 


the main body by Taliano Furlano, one of 


|antry: the ditch was deep and broad and | 
well defended, and an increasing shower | 
of arrows galled his people so severely, | 
that he at once resolved to use the rural | 
bands as a means of filling it. Driving | 
the peasant multitude forward, he ordered | 
the regular troops to put every luckless | 
clown to death who turned his face from | 
the enemy; so that these wretches with 
the spear at their back and crossbow in 
front fell like grass before the scythe of the 
husbandman. But they were more useful | 
in death; by Agnolo’s command both | 
killed and wounded, all who fell, were | 
rolled promiscuously into this universal | 
grave, covered up with mould and buried | 
altogether. Here were to be seen dis- | 
tracted fathers with unsteady hand shov- 
elling clods upon the bodies of dead and 
wounded sons; sons heaping earth on 
their fathers’ heads; brothers covering 
the bloody remains of brothers; uncles 
nephews’; nephews uncles’; all clotted 
| in this horrible compost! If the wretches 
;turned, a friend's lanee or dart was 
instantly through their body; if thev 
stood, an enemy's shaft or javelin no less 
sharply pierced them; alive they filled 
the pit with sons and brothers, dead and 
wounded with themselves! They worked 
and died by thousands; even the very | 
soldiers that opposed them at last took 
| pity and aimed their weapons only at 
armed men. ‘And as a reward for 
| this,’ exclaims Cavalcanti, ‘ God lent us | 
strength and courage.’ Nevertheless so | 
many were thus cruelly sacrificed that the 
moat was soon filled to the utmost level of | 
its banks with earth and flesh and human 
blood, and then the knights giving spars 
to their steeds dashed proudly over this 
infernal causeway! It was now that the 
fight commenced ; fresh squadrons poured 
in on every side and all rushed madly to 
the combat, for on this bloody spot the 
‘day was to be decided. ‘ Here,’ says 
Cavalcanti, ‘ began the fieree and mortal 
struggle; here, every knight led up his 
followers and did noble deeds of arms; 
here, were the shivered lances flying to | 
peices in the air, cavaliers lifeless on the 
ground, and al] the field bestrewed with | 
dead and dying!’ 





Puysician, Heat Tuysetr! A great 
deal has been said in Boston of late, 
about the wickedness, ungodliness an 

wretchedness of European Cities. Peo- 
| ple in their snug parlors, surrounded by 
_all the comforts and luxuries of life, gloat 
| over the Mysteries of Paris, London and | 


' 
| 
| 
| 


g resolved on, a corps of| Berlin, and wonder how such things can | 


‘be. They cant about the immorality of | 
|New Orleans and the vice of New 


| York —the woes of poor Idolators on the 


the adverse chiefs, who seeing the Milan-| banks of the Ganges and the Burrampoo- 
ese cavalry already formed and the whole | ter; but the idea that any great amount of 


country as far as the eye could reach cov- 
ered with banners, instantly turned to give 
the alarm. Carmagnola was.soon in his 
saddle and personally directing the de- 
fence of a narrow pass, protected by a 
broad and deep ditch, which the enemy 


crime, and misery, idolatry and poverty 


| exists in the righteous city of Boston, 


'never seems to have entered their acute, | 


|sympathizing souls. They never dream | 
| that the same causes which have engen- | 
| dered the social pestilence, now threaten- | 


abundant room for the exercise of their 
talents, without going to London or Paris 
for adventures.—and if there are any 
young gentlemen ambitious of distinguish- 
ing themselves a la M. Rodolph, we take 
great pleasure in informing them they can 
have an opportunity of doing so in this 
vicinity as soon as they please. 

There are plenty of Fleur de Maries, 
and Maitre de Mecvoles about the purlieus 
of Ann Street, who reaily need refurm- 
ing. The choicest Billingsgate is spoken 
in these classic vicinitudes, whose rank 
dens are nightly thronged with a motley 
assemblage. Men Aiase, and women 


| ennuyees — the giddy votaries of pleasure 


and dissipation —the courtesan and the 
criminal, —the merry and the sad —the 
young and the old — the bright and beau- 
tiful, the faded and care-worn, all ming- 
ling in folly, dissipation and crime. We 
intend giving a series of sketches illustra- 
tive of the condition of society in this 
quarter, which perhaps it would be well 
to contrast with the regions of aristoc- 
racy. — Chronolype. 


THE LANDLORD. 
BY J. R. LOWELL. 


What boot your houses and your lands? 
In spite of close drawn deed and fence, 
Like water, ‘twixt your cheated hands, 
They soak into the graveyard’s sands 
And mock your ownership’s pretence. 


How shall you speak to urge your right, 
Choked with that soil for which you lust 7 
The bit of clay, for whose delight 

You grasp, is mortgaged too: Death might 
Foreclose, this very day, in dust. 


Fence as you will, this plain poor man, 
Whose only fields are in his wit, 

Who shapes the world, as best he can, 
According to God’s highest plan, 
Owns you and fences as is fit. 


Though yours the rent, his incomes wax 
sy right of eminent domain ; 

From factory tall to woodman’s axe, 
All things on earth must pay their tax 

To feed his hungry heart and brain. 


He takes you from your easy chair, 
And what he plans that you must do: 
You sleep in down, eat dainty fare, 
He mounts bis crazy garret-stair 

And starves, the landlord over you. 


Feeding the clods your idlesse drains, 
You make more green six feet of soil ; 
His deathless word, like suns and rains, 
Partakes the seasons’ bounteous pains, 
And toils to lighten human toil. 


Your lands, with force or cunning got, 
Shrink to the measure of the grave ; 
But Death himself abridges not 

The tenures of almighty thought, 
The titles of the wise and brave, 


Mr. Wattace’s Lecrure ON THE 


would be compelled to wia ere his main| ing to make Europe a black Jnferno, exist | ‘*‘ Tenpencies or THE AGk To SpiaituaL- 


body could be attacked. This was thick- 


'here. We have at our own expense, col- | 


izaATION.’’ Want of space has hitherto 


ly lined with veteran soldiers, and the | lected facts relative to the condition of our prevented us from publishing our notice 
road within it flanked by a body of eight) population, and would call the attention | of this discourse, delivered some days 
thousand infantry, armed with the spear|of our missionary societies, and all pious-| since (at the request ef the New York 
and crossbow, and posted in an almost im-/|ly disposed persons, to the condition of | Literary Union) before a very large and 
penetrable thicket closely bordgring on | the inhabitants who dwell in that bottom-' highly intelligent audience. Mr. Wal- 
the public way. ‘This pass was called | less pit the ‘* Black Sea’’ and ‘* Diving lace commenced by saying that the Uni- 
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verse is God's expression of the Beauti-| 
ful. Man, in this world, is the highest | 
manifestation of God, This is attested | 
by his love of the Beautiful in the physi- | 
cal, moral and mental spheres. ‘lhis 
universal perception of the Beautiful —. 
whose ultimate is TrurH —and the at- 
tempts made in Music, Architecture, 
Poetry and Eloquence, to express, or 
rather echo it, are among the strongest | 
evidences of a power in man which is to- 
tally distinct from, and superior to, the 
body. This the speaker illustrated at 
some length. This spirit is Truth; and 
in view of it man is here for something 
more than to build houses — for some- 
thing more than to fight and destroy his 
fellow men. Man’s principal business 
here, as it will be in all future worlds, is 
to assimilate himself to the Divinity. 
whence he sprung. This is to be ob- 
tained by a cultivation of the spiritual. 

Mr. Wallace, in referenee to the su- 
periority of the Spiritual over the Materi- 
al, then asked, what matters the capacity 
of a Seandinavian ship to a Scandinavian 
Rune, in whose great, sonorous numbers 
swell up the old Norseman’s thoughts 
about life, death and eternity’ What a 
Roman causeway to the steel-hearted, 
iron-helmeted genius of Rome, with the 
spoils of empires on his broad back, paus- 
ing in the conquest of nations to turn over 
the divine pages of Plato? 

After dwelling with much fertility of 
illustration on the predominance of the 
Material over the Spiritual which prevails 
in the world, Mr. Wailace concluded by 
averring that, oa the principle of associa- 
tion, a state of society would yet be es- 
tablished in which the Material and Spir- 
itual would be completely realized, and 
all social and intellectual advantages 
guarantied to every human being. To 
such a state he saw in the present age the 
strongest tendencies, and he could not be- 
lieve that he was too sanguine in his 
hope.— Tribune. 


Tue Parts Murper. The London 
and Paris papers are filled with the de- 
tails of the murder of the Duchess de 
Praslin and the subsequent suicide of her 
husband. The following summary of the 
affair in an editorial article of the London 
Times, may interest those who have not 
met with a detailed account of this most 
horrible event. 
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spoken to the deed are now gone, and) 
what has been already ascertained is all 
that will probably ever be known respee- 
ting the murder of the Duchess de Pras- 
lin. Ina future chronicle of the Orleans | 
dynasty —a period but too comparable 
with the famous Regency of the same 
house — the fatal episode will read some- 
what as follows: — 


On the 17th of August, in the year! 
1847, the Duke de Praslin, a peer of 
France, of the highest station, and of 
large possessions, returned to his hotel in 
Paris, accompanied by the Duchess and 
other members of his family. On enter- 
ing the city, before proceeding to his ho- 
tel, he drove, with two of his daughters, 
to the apartments of a young woman who 
had previously been a governess in his 


family, but who had been dismissed at 


the instance of the Duchess on account 
of her intimacy with the duke. On his 
repairing subsequently to his own house, 
high words passed between himself and 
his wife concerning the visit he had 
thought proper to make, but no great 
deal was observed to come of the matter, 
and the family retired to rest at the usual 
hour. The Duke and Duchess slept in 
separate apartments, which were on the 
first floor at the back of the hotel, looking 
into a small garden, the Duke’s room 
communicating by a short passage with 
that of his wife, who thus lay alone in 
her chamber, although a waiting-maid 
usually slept in an ante-room adjoining. 
About three o'clock on the morning of 
the 18th, this maid was awakened bya 
sudden and violent pull of the Dachess’s 
bell: she immediately ran to the door, 
found it bolted, and was startled at hear- 
ing something like faint groans within. 

On her procuring assistance the door 
was forced open, when they discovered 
the Duchess on the floor weltering in her 
blood, with no !ess than fifty wounds on 
different parts of her person. Everything 
betokened that a desperate struggle had 
taken place in the chamber. The wounds 
of the unfortunate lady were such as to 
show that many of them had been re- 
ceived while defending herself from the 
assassin. Small articles of furniture 
were overturned on the floor. The marks 
of a bloody hand were visible on the 
walls and doors in several places. Por- 
tions of hair were found adhering to the 
bed, and a Jock of the same color and 
texture was clutched in the dying lady’s 


jhand. Thongh life was not actually ex- 


tinct when she was discovered by her at- 


; *' |tendants, yet she was quite senseless, 

The story of the duke de Praslin is fin- ‘and expired after a very few minutes. | Duke could scarcely have taken the pois- 
ished. ‘The murder and the suicide have | Immediately on the alarm being given, | on without the privity of his guards, un- 
the Duke rushed into the room, and| Jess it had been his habit to keep it con- 
single week has seen the commencement | threw himself on the body of his wife in stantly about his person, while in the 


followed closely upon each other, and a} 


and the end of the most atrocious crime 
of the century. 


a state of great emotion. As soon as at- 
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evidence discovered was no other than 


‘the Duke himself. 


The sudden and involuntary exclama- 


tion of a domestic had first directed atten- 


tion to this quarter, and every hour con- 
firmed the unnatural surmise. The Duke, 
it was observed, was dressed when the 
alarm was first given, though it was 
shown that he had gone to bed for the 
night. His dressing gown was stained 
with blood, and though this was, in part, 
accounted for by his contact with the 
corpse, yet it was proved that he had been 
washing portions of his dress, as well as 
his hands, in some water still remaining 
in a basin. A bloody cambric handker- 
chief was also discovered, and some frag- 
ments of blood-stained linen and papers 
were found half burnt in the fire place. 
Wounds, looking like bites, were detect- 
ed on his hands, and bruises on other 
parts of his person. The hair in the 
hand of the murdered lady corresponded 
exactly with that of the Duke. In a 
drawer in his room was a broken poniard, 
the blade of which was stained with 
blood. Such evidence as this could not 
be overlooked. In those days a peer of 
France could not be arrested, even under 
a criminal charge, except by an order of 
the Court of Peers, but the Duke was 
put under close surveillance on the even- 
ing of the 18th, and the police never 
quitted him night or day. On the 19th 
and following days he was subjected to 
strict examinations, which he was searce- 
ly able to endure. Instead of the ener- 
getic, hasty, and irascible character for 
which he had previously been remarkable, 
a total dejection of physical and mental 
strength was apparent. His answers to 
the interrogatories were vague and inco- 
herent, and implied no satisfactory ac- 


,count of any suspicious circumstance. 


On the first day of the examination it was 
surmised, from his weakness and prostra- 
tion, that he had taken poison, and medi- 
cal aid was employed to neutralise its ef- 
fects. This so far succeeded that on the 
2ist he was removed to the prison of the 
Luxembourg, where he still continued to 
improve till the evening of the 23d, when 
violent symptoms of a fresh character su- 
pervened, snd he expired in his bed about 
five o'clock on the following afternoon. 
The Court of Peers had been summoned 
for his trial, and all preparations had been 
made for the occasion, when they were 
thus summarily superseded. Great dis- 
content was shown in the country at such 
a conclusion of the affair. For it was re- 


| marked that even in his own house the 


Luxembourg he was under such vigilant 


The indirect consequen-| tention could be given to the evidence superintendence that the taking of a fresh 


ces of this horrible exposure are yet to/ around, it was observed that no robbery | dose of so active and violent a substance 
had been committed, and that murder|as was clearly employed was altogether 
alone could have been the object of|out of the question, unless the means of 


come ; but as far as the public is con-| 


eerned in the tale itself, it is now over, | 


and any much more accurate knowledge | 


the criminal. 


There was a window open | self-murder had been deliberately sup- 


of the facts is now beyond the reach | leading to the garden behind, but the | plied to him, and he had been command- 


of man. 


and the 
brightening obscurity, the unravelled plot, 
and the final catastrophe which gives such 


' 
| 


formal investigation, trial, and defence, | 
have been all now superseded by the com- | 
mission of another crime, which at once | 


The suspense, the conjectures, | 


; ' watchman usually stationed below was) ec 
and the conclusions — the various reports | not there, and it was ascertained that he | himself in prison. 


his absence. 


ed, like Athenian criminals, to poison 
The people were in- 


successive disclosures — the| had received instructions which caused | dignant at this foul and secret removal of 
Although the assassin, if|a eriminal from the hands of justice, 


he had made his eseape through the win-| which few had more greviously provoked ; 
character and attraction to a judicial and | dow, could hardly have got clear of the) for it was indeed concluded that for a man 


premises when the alarm was ziven, yet) 


The | in the dead of the night, to arm himself 


nothing had been observed without. 
police arrived in a few minutes on the 


to attack the mother of his own children 


with poniard and pistol against a lone and 


convicts and crowns the original guilt. !scene of the crime, and the first person | defenceless woman, and to hack her in 


" ‘ ee ° °, 
The only two witnesses who could have | on whom suspicion was thrown by the | pieces after such a savage manner, was 








| 
| 


me crn? 


= 
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an enormity too monstrous to be compro- 
mised. Besides this, the vy were outraged 
at such an example in so conspicuous a 
station, and coming as it did so ominously 
upon those exposures of vice and corrup- 
tion which had lately been made, it 
brought to their minds the d: 1ys preceding 
the great convulsions when the profligacy 
and violence of the great had so heralded 
public dissolution and ruin, and when 
Madame Roland's early innocence won- 
dered ‘*that such a state of things did 
not occasion the immediate fall of the 


empire, or provoke the avenging wrath of 


Heaven.”’ 


For the Har} 
tY MOVEMENTS. 


Boston, Sept. 23, 1547. 


inger. 


PRELIMINAI 


Messrs. Epirors: —Is_ Association 


practicable? Can there be an industrial 


organization that will be attractive! are 


questions which you and all Association- 


ists, I presume, wish to find a place in 
the mind of every one, composing the 
mass of the human family. The ques- 


} 


tions can only be conclusively answered — 


to those who cannot comprehend the sub- 
lime system of Fourier, or are wedded by 
interest to the pres state of things, 
To 


with the great mass, especially the major- 


nit 


by practical demonstration. argue 
ity of those who labor and who are to be 
the most benefited, is only to make one 
The 
refinement, 
the 


appear, in most cases, ridiculous. 
elevation 
the 
overcoming evil 


the 
the 


gS Oo rd 9 


of character, 


high cultivation of 


senses, 
the higher 


respect for man than for mammon, is so 


with 


Opposite to society as it now is, that it is 
no wonder that true Associationists are 
only dotted here and there over the coun- 
try. the 
principles self-evident, we should, I think, 
reduce 
possibly can in society as it now exists, 


In order, therefore, to make 
9 b 


them to practice as far as we 
and thereby prepare individuals, as well 
as ourselves, for the industrial Phalanx 

Nothing certainly could tend more to 
accomplish this, than for Associationists 
to commence, where there are sufficient 
numbers in any place to make it anything 
of an object, joint-stock boarding houses. 
I received a note a few months since from 
a committee of the Boston Union, asking 
my opinion of such a project, requesting 


likewise statistics of my annual expenses, 


to which I cheerfully replied in favor, 
giving in detail a list of expenses. How 


many approved of the object, I have not 
as yet inquired, for it was suggested that 
a year from date would be time enough 
to move in the matter. Active steps, I 


think, 


projects, as the best means to make our 


should be taken to encourage such 


principles felt and realized as society now 
There 


to make feel 


is. are two classes whom we 


have and imbibe our doc- 


trines, whom we have to reach in two 


different ways ; the first is the mercantile, 


and his Title,’ 
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sec seed othe: laboring. 


the. The latter 
have now a powerful movement among 
which 


not as 


is 


the others in a 


any 


if any one had the 


them is injuring 


way yet realized to great 


extent; though, curi- 


osity to go with me over the south part 


of this city, I could make them soon 


ilize it, in the closed up grocery stores, 


dulness in trade of 


a he W orking 


Union is the movement 


aS grumbling at the 
those that are 
Men’s Protective 


for the laboring 


open. 
class, and should receive 


the encouragement of every Association- 


ist. The joint-stock boarding house is 
the movement by which to gain the co- 


operation of the mercantile ; they are the 


best fitted to enter such a combination: 


it would likewise give them better satis- 
faction than the other class. 
Here, then, we can have two great 


principles of reform (I consider we have 
commercial and in- 
to 


but three, domestic, 


dustrial) at work, tend the realiza- 
of the 


joint-stock | 


ne 
whole. TI domestic or 


tion ie 


buarding house would embrace 
The advantages 
at table, the 
r, the 


the 


two of those principles. 
of 
ture of the hous 
tion 


a cood variety tempera- 


wr 


in vv inte exemp- 


from domestic drud 


gery, many 


other advantages which your paper has 
iined, be so 
familiar to your readers, would be one. 
The 


great extent, 


so often expl: which must 


other, they would do away to a 


the necessity of Protective 
Unions, as the amount purchased would be 
equal to some of the divisions, therefore 
purchased equally as cheap, with the sav- 
ing of six or eight per cent., to have the 
goods weighed out, as is now charged by 
the Union. Were there several of these 
institutions, a mutual understanding could 
had, the 


could be purchased at the least possible 


be whereby articles wanted 


advance over the cost. Thus those now 


engaged in commerce would be confering 
a favor upon the laboring class unawares, 


assisting to prevent capital accumu- 


Thus 


we can carry on an agitation quietly, 


by 


lating in the hands of speculators. 


while we are preparing the mass for a 


thorough change in society, and making 


ourselves better practical Asssociation- 


ists. Yours in the Cause, 
E. W. P. 





Tue Ricur ro Live. ** Blackstone's 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
with Notes adapting the work to the 
American Student: By Joun L. Wen- 
DELL, late State Reporter of New York.’’ 
Vol. I. has just been fairly issued by the 
Harpers. ‘That Blackstone’s is the great- 
est authority on Common law, and that 
his eminence and universality of accept- 
ation argue sigual merit in him as an ex- 
pounder and commentator, are obvious 
enough; but why that great portion of 
the volume which treats of 

The Countries subject to the laws of 
England,’ ‘ The Parliament,’ * ‘The King 


before us 


‘The King’s Royal Fam- | 





——————— ee, 





‘The King’ s Duty,’ ‘The King’ 8 
e rerogative,’ * The King’s Revenue,’ &e. 
&ec. should be printed and reprinted in 
this country, in works which have Amer. 
ican Editors, we do not comprehend. [ft 
seems a shameful waste of the buyer's 
means and time. 

— But we had intended rather to speak 
of the deficiencies than the redundancies 
of this volume. * The Rights of Persons’ 
its theme—a grand, comprehensive, 
important and we are truly told 
that a man has a right to life, to his own 
bedy and members, health and reputation, 
his liberty and individual property, law. 
fully acquired, &c. All thisis very well, 
The right to life includes of course the 
right to whatever is essential to the pre- 
servation of that life, including air to 
breathe, water to drink, and (why not?) 
land to cultivate. Rights having only a 
theoretical or ideal existence must be very 
imperfect, or else imperfectly secured ; 
and if a man has a substantial right to 
live, he has a right to live sumewhere. If 
the Law should say to the destitute, 
‘Yes, you have an undoubted right to 
live; but in order to make that right ef- 
fectual, you are required to pay some 
one else one cent per hour for the air you 

or breathing, and te 
per day for the water you drink, 
stop drinking,’ all would realize that this 
live, so conditioned, would be a 
mockery. How much better is 
as custom reconciles us to the sol- 
ecism, to say: * You have a right to live 
but not in any place on earth, save in the 
highway or on the unappropriated waters ; 
you have no right to any portion or shred 
of the natural elements out of which 
your needful food and shelter must be 
fashioned ; but vou can duy or hire them 
of some one of the number to whom the 
law has given them all, on such terms as 
his cupidity and knowledge of your ne- 
cessities shall dictate.’—* But,’ says the 
astonished orphan, * suppose no one of the 
furtunate class chouses to sell or rent me 
any land, or to employ my labor upon it, 
what am I to do! —‘ Starve,’ says the 
law. ‘ Then what becomes of my right 
to live?’ — We do not find the answer to 
this in the pages of Blackstone, nor even 
in the adapting notes of Mr. Wendell. 
Will the sufficiency be supplied in anoth- 
er edition! 

Of course we do not hold that any man 
can have a right to land or its produce 
which legally belong to another. We in- 
sist only on a searching inquiry into the 
policy and bearing of our laws neues 
the acquirements and partition of land, 
order that they may be conformed to ‘te 
Right of all men to Live. At present, 
they seem to be in decided opposition. — 
Tribune. 
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breathe, stop 


cents 


right lo 
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For the Harbinger. 


ANGELINA. 


Through the far orchard dim and low, 
I see her moving to and fro, 





With her steps serenely slow, 


Clothed in raiment white as snow. 


O lovely woman, love bedight, 

Like God's dear angels clothed in white, 
But more than angel to my sight, 

With her flushing, human face, 

And her cheerfulizing grace, 
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Hopeful, trustful, prone to lean, 
With a confidence serene, 

And a brow all high and biand, 
On the strong beloved hand! 


In the early summer night, 
Tranced in warm ideal light, 
With a blissful thought at heart 
Of her beauty’s vital part 

In all be suty to my heart, — 


Watch I through the orchard low, 


Her light movings to and fro 


Each of the calmly flow ng tresses 
Which the soft, lovely cheek « 


And the rapt, star-gazing eyes 


iresses, 


Filled with thoughts of paradise, 

Until the moonlight shineth in, 

In which the lovely form grows dim, — 
Angelically thin and pale, 

Or like faint moonlight through a veil, — 
And mournful thoughts within me rise 
And the still tears o’erfill my eyes 
Mournful thoughts I cannot banish, 

Of the time when she must vanish, 
Life’s fair sunlight, and life’s beauty, 
From life’s combat and life’s duty, 

And the world to me become 


World unlighted by a sun, 


Yet I watch (until again 

Unto bliss is turned the pain,) 
Through the orchard dim and low 
Her light movings to and fro, 

And her garments’ graceful flow, — 


Angel garments, pure as snow 


DEERFIELD, Sept. 8th. 


OUR 


BY WILLIAM H,. 


BESSIE. 
BURLEIGH., 
Our Bessie was as sweet a girl 
As ever happy mother kissed, 
And when our Father called her home, 
How sadly was she missed. 
For, grave or gay, or well or ill, 
She had her thousand winning ways, 
And mingled youthful innocence 


With all her tasks and plays. 


How softly beamed her happy smile, 
Which played around the sweetest mouth 
That ever fashioned infant words ; 
The sunshine of the South, 
Mellowed and soft, was in her eye, 
And brightened through her golden hair; 
And all that lived and loved, | ween, 
Did her affection share. 


With reverent voice she breathed her prayer, 


With gentlest tones she sung her hymn; 
And when she talked of heaven, our eyes 
With tears of joy were dim, 
Yet in our selfish grief we wept, 
When last her lips upon us smiled ; 
Oh! could we when our Father called, 


Detain the happy child ! 


Our home is poor, and cold our clime, 
And misery mingles with our mirth ; 
"Twas meet our Bessie should depart 
From such a weary earth. 
Oh! she is safe —no cloud can dim 
The brightness of her ransomed soul ; 
Nor trials vex nor tempter lure 
Her spirit from its goal. 


We wrapt her in her snow-white shroud, 
And crossed, with sadly tender cure, 


Her little hands upon her breast, 


And smoothed her sunny hair 
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We kissed her cheek, and kissed her brow, 
And if aright we read the smile 
That lingered on the dear one’s lips, 


It told of heaven the while! 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 


THE OPERA AGAIN LN BOSTUN — FIRST 
WEEK. 


ano-It tlian 





troupe, as they 


The His; 


are styled in the news; 


papers, are again 


ians with a farewell 


delighting the Boston 
series of performances, before taking their 
winter flight to Havana. The ardor with 
which they are sought, and the enthusi- 
asm with which the principal singers are 
severally greeted night after night, proves 
that they have left an impression which 
does not wear away with novelty. In- 
deed they have made the opera, which to 
many was a fashion merely, to become to 


them a genuine luxury, and to not a few, 


we apprehend, one of the indispensable 
‘ re — . a 
good things of life. The tameness, lit- 


tleness, hypocrisy, and incoherence of 


our daily life, | 


wherever any spark 
of soul is le ft. a morbid restlessn SS, to 
whieh these ideal harmonies do minister 
sweet consolation. Let every one who 
it is better 


reciate them; 


can, learn to app 


for the spirit, thoug~h you call it 


merely 
pleasure-seeking, than the mercantile mo- 
rality with which we freeze for thrift and 
decency. 

At the time we write, three operas have 
been performed, namely, La Sumnambula, 
Norma, and Ernani, each once, and the 


announced for 


Jast has been repeti- 
tion. 

In the Somnambula, Caranti Vita took 
the part of Amina, and though her timid- 
ity and want of physical strength kept 
you anxious for her success, in the first 
scenes especially, vel she looked and felt 
and acted the character so truly, and so 
brought out its beauty and its’ pathos in 
the sleep-waking parts, rising gradua!ly 
in power to the end, that she left on us 
the impression of an artist, in the deeper 
and religious sense of the word. In spite 
of the obstacles with which she struggles; 
in spite of the tremor of her voice, (so 
gloriously overcome, however, when that 
voice soars into its native element, the 
high and pure soprano,) still her aspira- 
tion, her conception, work upon you more 
convincingly in the end than all the ready 
fascinations of Tedesco, greatly and justly 
as the latter is admired. Perelli as EI- 
vira, and Vita as the Count, acquitted 
themselves, as they do always, to the 
approbation of the most refined taste, as 
well as to the delight of all. Perelli 
seems to have gained force and volume, 
at the expense of a little roughness in 
some notes, fur which, no doubt, our 
equinoxial east winds are answerable. 


| Signora Rainieri, in the second part, as 
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Lisa, who makes her appearance on the 
stage first, was greeted with prolonged 
applause, which told how deep and true 
had been her conquests. She was in 
better voice than before, and sang more 
divinely than beseemed the character she 
took. The chorusses were sometimes 
faulty, both in time, in intonation, and in 
light and shade. Yet the two great con- 
certed pieces of the opera, W hich we may 
call two of Bellini’s master-pieces, the 
and the finale in the 
scene of the discovery, were given with 


‘* Phautom Chorus,’’ 


There is a 
freshness and individuality in the airs and 


great power and beauty. 


chorusses of the Sumnambu/a, and in fact 
a life-like unity and simplicity in the 
whole opera, which make it a favorite, 
even after Norma has become tedious. 
The presentation of Norma was much 
more satisfactory than on the former visit 
of the 


thoroughly learned. 


Havana troupe. It was more 
Yet it must be that 
we have never yet heard this opera per- 
formed as it should be; for, while we 
must own, like every one, to the sweet 
intoxication of its most impassioned melo- 
dies, and to the richness of its orchestral 
accompaniments, admirably rendered, by 
the way, that evening, yet we have failed 
to verify, by any experience of our own, 
its European title of ‘ie classic opera par 
excellence of Some of 
the London crities say of Jenny Lind that 


she is a great singer in second rate parts, 


modern times. 


but that she is not up to Norma ; is it not 
more probable that Norma is not up to 
her, since the testimony to her success in 
Mozart's music is unanimous? Norma 
is crowded with beauties in detail ; but 
its pathos is monotonous; its progress 
languid, as if the whole thing had been 
overstudied ; and it leaves you languid 
and oppressed with a feeling of over-in- 
dulged sentimentality. Evidently many 
of its arias and duetts were expressly 
brought in to display the powers of fa- 
vorite singers. The diguity and tragic 
beauty of Norma’s part, however it may 
be with Jenny Lind, are certainly tov 
great for Tedesco. In the Casta diva she 
still fails; in most of the play, her coun- 
tenance and manner lack expression and 
vitality, as if she were not herself inter- 
ested, while she saves herself now and 
then by a glorious burst, till the last 
scene where she rises to something like 
tragic power. ‘The duetts between Nor- 
ma and Adalgisa were received with un- 
containable applause. Rainieri, there, 
as in her first solo, where she kneels in 
the sacred grove, displayed the chaste 
and admirable art which only flows from 
truest feeling, prompting to most faithful 
study. Severi's voice (Pollion) was 
husky (has it been injured by over-exer- 
tion’) and his acting too uniformly in- 


tense. Oroveso, the Druid Priest, re- 
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accent 


quires more strength of voice, especially! Liszt has arranged it or translated it| arts of men, in action, be associated in 


where orchestra and chorus are so loud ; | 
but otherwise the part did not suffer in| 
the hands of Signor Battaglini. 

After the sweet languor of Bellini | 
came the invigorating harmony of Verdi. | 
Ernani always is effectual as a tonic. Its} 
rich, strong, massive instrumentation ; | 
its impressive choruses ; its unique airs, | 
and emphatic, manly recitative, tell upon 
an audience, and grow by repetition, spite 
of all the contempt we have heard lav- 
ished upon Verdi. True, he is not a 
Beethoven, or a Mozart; but compared | 
with the favorite Italian styles of Doni- 
zetti, Mercadanti, and even of Bellini, his | 
music has a strength, solidity and breadth, 
which *- truly refreshing so long as we 
are d the German opera. He un- 
dersta. ects, too, as few others. The 
favorite A Carlo Magno lifts you from 
your feet, as much upon the twentieth as | 
the first time hearing it. The unison of 
Perelli and Tedesco was as marvellous, 
that night, as ever; and the presence of 
our three favorites, Novelli, Vita and 
Perelli, in parts so admirably suited to 
them, made the feast most rare and com- 
posite. We must take this opportunity | 
to dissent from the opinion of our New | 
York correspondent, which we published 
some time since, respecting Novelli’s 
merits. We are pleased to find other 
authority, besides our own impressions, 
for the opinion that he is a most artist- 
like and invaluable member of the com- 
pany. His voice, not very great in vol- 
ume, nor ranging very low, has yet the 
true gualiy of the Basso profondo, and 
is so organ-like and rich and sympathetic 
that it enhances the general effect with- 
out attracting notice to itself. Of his) 
true and dignified impersonation of the 
part of the old Castilian noble, there have 
not been two opinions. 


Reminiscences de Lucia de Lammermoor. 
Fantasia Dramatique pour le Piano 
Forte. Par F. Liszt. pp. 11. Bos- 
ton: Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 
Washington St. 
The theme of this is taken from the | 

celebrated Quartett, or rather Sextett| 

with chorus, at the end of the second act | 
of Lucia; commencing with the duett for | 


into a dramatic fantasia for the piano 
forte, with his usual success. It is one 


| of his grandest pieces. It is also one of 


his most difficult, and requires the strong 


nerves and strong fingers of De Meyer, | 


or the younger Rackemann to do it jus- 
tice. Yet for those who have great exe- 


cution,— or are aiming to acquire it, it is| 
a noble study. Certainly to the hearer, | 
/a good performance of it, such as we | 
have heard from either of the above 
named virtuosos, is only second in dram-| 


atic effect to a very perfect presentation of 
it on the stage. 


There must be musical ambition, if not! 


taste, in our community, to justify the 
republication of such works. 

{t ought also to be mentioned that the 
choice of an easier reading (ossia piu fas- 
cile), for one and occasionally for both 


hands, is given in the more difficult pas- | 


sages. 





MvsicaL Funp Society. The mem- 
bers of the various orchestras in Boston, 
have lately organized an association with 
the above name, for the relief of decayed 
musicians and their families, and for the 


purpose of giving concerts of the highest | 


class of orchestral music, such as the 
Symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn &c. This is a good move. It 
is right that the musicians should take 
into their own hands the matter of ar- 
ranging concerts of this kind. This is 
the plan of the Philharmonic Society in 
New York. Possibly it will absorb the 
Academy and the Philharmonic Society 
in Boston. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 


commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish | 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


application of Christian principles, of Universal | 


justice and Universal love, to social! institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING, 


MECHANICS’ FAIR IN BOSTON, 
Here was another symptom of the as- 
piration of the age for unity. Here were 


like manner, and display a working pano- 
rama as harmonious and as much pervad- 
ed by one spirit and one purpose as this 
holiday arrangement of the products 
thence resulting? When shall social in- 
dustry become as beautiful, collectively, 
as the results obtained from it? When 
shall men working charm as much as 
men’s works? Here were all the indus- 
tries encamped together, as it were, for 
one great festival or review, each adorned 
with symbols of its own production, and 
thus exhibiting a type of what the great 
| battle field of Industry should be for all 
men. All ages and all classes, the rich, 
the middling and the poor, mechanics, 
artists, literati, walk through the gor- 
geous exhibition and admire, and for a 
brief hour swell with pride to think how 
much our age, our nation, our own city 
has produced. But tomorrow it all van- 
ishes ; for whom are these things? how 
/many shall enjoy them? and with what 
| joy were the most of them produced? In 
the thick fight of competition, under the 
galling pressure of necessity, with mini- 
mum wages, hundreds and thousands toil- 
ing for one, and not as one, have all these 
machines, conveniences and elegances 
been created, to be used and enjoyed by 
few beyond the families of the most suc- 
cessful competitors, or heirs of the suc- 
cessful competitors, in the universal seram- 
ble. 

As we floated on in the living current 
of the gazing crowd through Faneuil 
Hall, and over the temporary bridge ar- 


tistically thrown across the street, con- 
‘necting it with Quincey Hall, and wit- 
nessed the almost magical infinitude of 
| beautiful forms into which matter had 
been wrought by a thousand cunning 
hands ;—beginning with the tasteful tapes- 
tries and ornamental works of woman’s 
fingers, and passing through the several 
armories of lithographers, book-binders, 
confectioners, cabinet- makers, cutlers, 
musical and mathematical instrument- 
makers, jewellers, shoemakers, &c. &c., 
| and ending with the heavy steam-engines 
and other great grotesque embodiments 
| of strength, which had a sort of beauty 
|of their own, like the droll cactus tribes 
| at one end of a green house ; —the 


Tenor and Bass, between Ravenswood | the products of industry, in all branches,|two extremities connected, too, by the 
° . eee | 
and Ashton, which so nobly displayed the | perfected to the last degree both of utili-| magnetic telegraph ;— we could not but 


voices and dramatic powers of Benedetti 
and Benevantano in New York. Lucia 
de Lammermoor, founded on one of the} 
deepest of Walter Scoit’s unsion, a! 


| 


; 
j 
| 


| 


ty and beauty, brought into association, as 


it were, for exhibition, so as to illustrate 


and relieve eaeh other and together form 
a complete whole, a wondrous variety in 


feel that the old earth has certainly ac- 
‘cumulated means enough and invented 
machinery enough, wherewith to con- 


struct, at last, the true, the Combined 


story which haunts you with an almost) unity, an outward type of the whole col-| Order of Society. Alas! that such ma- 


supernatural gloom from the beginning, 
— is also one of the deepest, if not the | 


lective industry of man on this proud 
height of Civilization. Beautiful, but 


|chinery, which might so help the millions 
jand transform their dreary lot into a'life 


deepest of the musical productions of | how illusory! When shall the product-|of beauty and abundance and of whole- 
Donizetti; and this Quartette is the deep-| ive energies themselves, which made all | some, never-failing interest, should now 
est music in it, and may be called in fact| this imposing show of use and luxury | work against them! that these machines 
‘ | should be like iron men competing with, 


the heart of it. 


and elegance ; when shall the trades, and 
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and to a great extent, excluding the hu- 
man laborers whom they should help! 
But so it shall not always be! Have 


ages toiled with hand and 


brain, slowly adding improvement to im- 


upon ages 


provement, to produce all this, and is it 
to result in nothing, so far as the real hap- 
piness and elevation of the great human 


Has 


been so inventive, so industrious only for 


family are concerned! humanity 


its own misery’ Shall this contrast of 
the proud means and appointments of our 
Civilization with its wide-spread and in- 
creasing social misery; of its increase of 
useful arts with its simultaneous increase 
of general poverty, never cease to mock us! 
As there is truth in the universal instincts 
of the human heart and human reason ; 
as there is truth in any of God’s prom- 
ises, Whether they be writ in nature or in 
inspired books, or in the lives of divine 
men; as there is truth in Christianity 
which we profess to cal] our law, the 
time will come when society shall know 
how to use, for the collective happiness 
and moral good, these instruments which 
thankless, poverty-stricken labor has cre- 


ated. It does not so use them now ; the 


. _ | 
Fair at Faneuil Hall, in exhibiting the 
ingenuity, the wealth, the means of the so_ 
ciety in which we live, at the same time be_ | 


lies its actual condition. 


we might be, but not what we are. 


Nevertheless, many associative and many 


encouraging thoughts suggested them. 
selves in a brief glance at that exhibition. 

1. Unity, 
We have already called it a symptom of 


Combination, Harmony. 
the whole tendency of this age to that. 
The Horticultural exhibition, in the same 
city, at the 
Here al! arts and all resources co-operated 


same time, was another. 
for a display which should awaken com- 
mon pride. 


produced. 


A beautiful, unitary effect was 
The two halls were connected 
The 
the Phalanstery lay 


by a bridge and by magnetic wires. 
whole thought of 
in that bridge, in those wires. ‘The in- 
stinctive genius of the age produced it ; 
the same genius which attained to clearer 
thoughts in Fourier’s patient, penetrating, 
conscientious mind. ‘The mechanics of 
Boston had some reason to be proud, as 
they looked upon what they had done ; 
they felt as one, for the time being. 
been less, think you; would the individu- 


al perfection of the articles have been 
less, if the interests and labors which pro- | 
duced them, if the whole industrial life of 
their creators, of producers, distributors, | 
and consumers, also had been associated ? | 
if the petty warfare, 
jealousy at the bottom of all this fair. 


show, had been merged in wholesome and 


competition and 


harmonious channels, under a true, hu- 


mane, and Christian OnrGANIZATION OF 


INousrry? Society associates to parade | 


It teaches what! 


| worship. 
Now would the unity and beauty have 


with the soul of 
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the works of its own many-handed indus- | 
try for its own admiration ; will it be long 
before it will associate to make the works? 
before its life and every-day condition will 
be worthy of its holidays? 

2. Individuality, Emulation, Corporate 
spirit, or Lsprit de Corps. This 
manifest in the individual perfection of the 


was 


various products, in the rival contributions 
under each department. And this, too, 
will be a potent spring in the Associative | 
Industry ; equally active, equally produc- | 
tive, there it will only serve to cement. 
the general union of interests; there it 
will not make men enemies, suspicious, 
jealous, selfish, and secretive rivals; bu; 
as in our cheerful games in open field, the 
emulation which enlivens the whole, wil 
Then 
each man will follow his attractive call- 
ing, and with the pride in perfection 
which evermore attends a genuine voca- 


tion, will attain to a more faultless finish 


also help the general harmony. 


in his works, than has ever been reached 
under the stimulus of civilized, subversive 
emulation. 

3. Beauty, the addition of charm, re- 
finement, and an artistic sense to produc- 
tive labor, even the most patient, the most 


coarse and heavy. man’s 


Were every 
workshop adorned (and that too by his 
own industrial products) as these halls of 
exhibition were; and placed in proper 
harmony and contrast with all other 
works, would not the dul] prose of toil at 
that, 
we see in such displays of art and inge- 


once be poetry’ And more than 
nuity, the much despised element of mat- 
ter brought into beautiful correspondence 
with the soul ; we see how the material 
necessities of each man’s life and labor 
may be wrought into one beautiful poem 
with his inmost spiritual aspirations ; 
how every branch of labor may be digni- 
fied, and every one become a ‘‘ lJiberal 
profession.’’ But to this end there must 
be organization ; there must be unity of 
interests ; there must be attractive indus- 
try and an equitable distribution of its 
there must be common ends 
and common education. ‘The mechanic 


arts are now sufficiently developed to 


produets ; 


make this possible. 

4. And finally Renicron, true, integral 
The time is coming when men | 
shall praise God with their hands; when 
the whole business of life shall be ex- 
pressive of divine thoughts ; when indus- 
try shall no longer separate but unite all 
human beings in one bond of Brother-| 
hood, in one society which shall be the 
Why do we’! 
Be-| 


cause he does them for himself alone; | 


temple of the living God. 
call any of man’s doings worldly? 


because they separate, abstract him from 
sublime communion with his race, and 
things; because they, 


make him, in so far, a denier of the Uni- 


' 
wretchedness. 
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versal Love which is the essence and per- 
vading life of all things. But when 
Order comes, when Society adopts har- 
monie forms, on the basis of attractive 
industry, in unity with itself, with nature, 
and with God, then will each mechanic 
be in truth an artist, and a priest of the 
one only true and practical religion. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The newspapers are filled with details 
in regard to the recent domestic tragedy 
in Paris, the freedom of the 
youthful Queen of Spain, and the com- 
mercial convulsions which are now spread- 
ing a panic among the capitalists and 
speculators of England. 

These events are spoken of with ex- 


dissolute 


pressious of horror and dismal anticipa- 
tion, as though they were almost unprece- 
dented in the social records of modern 
times, while, in fact, they are only the 
legitimate results of a state of incohe- 
rence and disorder, which, in some form 
or other, are perpetually reproduced. 

No one can believe, who believes in 
the beneficence and universality of the 
Divine Providence, that man is doomed 
by his nature to such a career of crime, 
confusion and misery. There are too 
numerous, too palpable, too conelusive 
proofs of the goodness of the human 
faculties, in their intrinsic character, to 
allow this thought to be harbored for one 
moment. Man is destined to a2 harmon 
ous and glorious development, to live im 
accordanee with the laws that 
govern the Universe, to present in his 
social relations on earth an image of the 
order, symmetry, and perfection, with 
which he has endowed the hierarchies of 
Heaven, and to crown the globe on which 
he dwells with the fertility, beauty, and 
splendor which typify the highest eleva- 


divine 


tion of his own moral being. 

But this destiny can be accomplished 
only by obedience to the laws ordained 
by the Deity for the government of soci- 
ety. As long as we live in the ignorance 
or neglect of these laws, we must inevi- 
tably suffer the penalty of disorder and 
The horrible crimes which 
from time to time break forth, like a clap 
of thunder from a serene sky, in the 
midst of the most advanced civilization, 
indicate the disturbance and foulness of 
the social atmosphere. Ii is foolish to be 
alarmed by them, like children seared by 
the thunder, to waste our strength in idle 
exclamations about their atrocity, to lose 
our presence of mind in dread of what 
dire catastrophe may eome next ; but, on 
the contrary, they should stir up our in- 
tellect to a profound investigation of the 
causes of the evil, if happily we may at 
the same time, be enabled to discover the 
remedy 
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As Associationists, we believe that the 
cure is to be found in an organization of 
society, which shall place the arrange- 
ments of industry on a true basis, — fur- 


nish every individual with the means of 


educating all his faculties and a sphere 


for their activity, — remove the causes of 


crime by making the suggestions of inte- 
rest coincide with the dictates of truth, 
honor, and justice, — and, by absorbing 
the impulses of passion, which in an in- 
appropriate sphere produce such disorder 
and wretchedness, in the pursuit of noble 
objects, elevate the individual to that 
state of moral purity and dignity, in which 
he will shrink from vice, as from a poi- 
sonous reptile, and find his own happiness 
in the common happiness and excellence 
of all. 

Nothing short of this social organiza- 
tion can secure the reform which is need- 
ed. The influences which now act on 
the individual, are of too disastrous a na- 
ture to permit universal worth and eleva- 
tion of character. No moral expostula- 
tion, no power of preaching, no appeals 
to the highest interest even, will do much 
towards this end. ‘lhe social atmosphere 
must be cleansed before we can expect a 
high state of moral health. We may as 
well hope to preserve men from falling 
victims to a pestilence, where the air is 
forever loaded with the most noxious mi- 
asmas, as to flatter ourselves with main- 
taining exemption from crime, pecuniary 
convulsions, and social agonies, while 
selfishness, deceit, and injustice continue 
to be the very foundations of society. 

But if society is now in such a deplora- 
ble condition, how, it may be asked, is it 
possible for any beneficent organic change 
to be introduced? If the blind lead the 
blind, will they not all fall into the ditch! 
We answer, that the resources of nature 
are incxhaustible. She always preserves 
sound seed enough for the next harvest. 
Though the chosen nation may seem 
given over to idolatry, a remnant will be 
found who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. The men who have attained an 
insight into the falseness of modern so- 
ciety, who have learned and accepted the 
law of progressive movement, who regard 
the coming of the kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth, as an object dearer to them 
than any worldly interest, are the selected 


instruments in Divine Providence, for the 


introduction of the next great phase of 


humanitary order. It is through them 
that a new epoch will be made to dawn 
upon mankind. Collectively, they can- 
not be faithless to their trust, for they are 
the servants of the Age, which always 
chooses the best instruments and at the 
right time. 

UP The admirable work of Vicror 
ConsIDERANT, entitled, 


‘The Theory of 
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Attractive Education,’’ has just appeared 
in a German translation, with the title, 
* Theorre der naturlichen und anziehenden 
Erzwhung. Den Muttern 


We hope before long to see this treatise 


cewidmet.”’ 


in an English dress. 


ANOTHER CONVERT. 
The New York Mirror has come out 
The book of M. Brian- 


court has worked 


for Association. 
this miracle. ‘To be 
sure, the Mirror gives in a qualified ad- 
hesion, but this is natural and quite pro- 
per. It is hard to acknowledge a com- 
plete revolution of opinion or the opening 
of our eyes to truths we have before 


denied; and few have the courage and 
manliness to do it without reservation. 
Besides, it is unreasonable to expect any 
one to comprehend at a glance 
a subject of which he was previously en- 
tirely ignorant. We can, therefore com- 
placently listen to the Mirror while it 
pettislily finds fault with what it considers 
our ** transcendental rubbish,’’ when, at 
the same time, it acknowledges so unhes- 
itatingly the principle of Association, and 
expresses so much solicitude for its more 
** fulness ”’ 
We could not ask for 


more — we admire a graceful conversion 


perfect development and the 
of its application. 
toa new faith. In the present instance 
ret fright- 


- 


we trust the convert will not 
ened at his temerity when he comes to 
perceive the extent of his heresy, and 
that there will be no backsliding. 

We cannot withold from our readers 
the pleasure of reading the words of the 
Mirror, for themselves, especially inviting 
italicized. 
The Mirror thus notices the work of M. 
Briancourt : 


attention to those we have 


‘This book is rendered from the ori- 
ginal into such clean transparent English, 
that it Is quite impossible to conjecture 
from what language it is translated. 
There is no hint given of its origin, but 
we suppose from the nature of the work 
and the name of the author, that it was 
written in French. Certainly, we have 
never seen a translation from that lan- 
guage so free from Gallicisms. Mr. 
Shaw is certainly an admirable translator, 
and it is a pity that he should not employ 
himself in bringing our people acquainted 
with works of greater importance to So- 
ciety than the writings of Fourierites. 
This book of M. Briancourt’s makes the 
principles of Association comprehensible 
by the meanest understanding. Every body 
who reads it, will be as much surprised to 
find that he has been an Associationist all 
his life, without suspecting it, as the 
bourgeois gentilhomme was to find that he 


had been talking prose, and using vowels | 


without knowing it. 

‘*M. Briancourt has framed his essay 
on Association in the shape of dialogues, 
and by divesting the subject of the trans- 
cendental rubbish with which all other 
writers have overlaid it, he has given a 


deadly stab to his favorite theory; he, 


all sides of 


| would 





has rendered the cause of Fourierism 
a great disservice by making it intelligi- 
ble; all the dreamy enthusiasts who are 
fund of recherche doctrines and mysteries 
in morals, who love to make green horns 
stare by talking learnedly of spheres and 
harmonies, and diatonic dieting, will owe 
him a grudge for letting the wind out of 
their bladders by making punctures in 
them with his steel pen. A work like 
this of M. Brianecourt’s may be required 
in France, and other European countries 
where they have yet to learn their alpha- 
bet in the science of self-government, but 
it is not needed here. Our people already 
enjoy a degree of practical asssociation 
whieh the philosophers of the old world 
cannot conceive of, and we do not believe 
that this benevolent author would ever 
have produced this work if he had visited 
the United States. J¢ is true, that we are 
very far from enjoying the fulness of the 
association principle, but every day offers 
some new developme nt of ifs benefits, and 
we do not see how they can be realized to a 
wider extent, unless ut be by removing the ob- 
slacles which hinder the natural organtza- 
tion of society into associations. But the 
professed Associalionists among us, are 
themselves the orcatest opponents of the 
natural developments of divine law. They 

scout at Jaissez faire, and will selma 

edge no law but red- tape law; they rave 
continually about a township of associa- 
tionists, but raise a terrible hullabulloo if 
anything is said about making the whole 
country and the whole earth association- 
ists by adopting the broad and benevolent 
principles of free-trade. We never 
doubted the good intentions of the Associ- 
ationists, but their doctrines and practi- 
ces are so incongruous that we cannot 
believe them to be as sane as they are be- 
nevolent. : 

‘* One of the capital mistakes of the 
Associationists, is in supposing that the 
employer and employee are natural antag- 
onists. Our author says: —‘ It is the 
interest of the manufacturer to make his 
operatives work a good deal, and give 
them as little wages as possible, while it 
is the interest of the operatives to work 
but little, and get overpaid for his time 
and labor.’ 


It may be true 
of the slave and his owner — but the em- 
ployer and employee are not antagonists ; 
each knows that he is dependent upon 
the other and they act reciproeally, om 
the abstract principle of association. The 
operative knows that the ability of his 
employer to pay him for his labor depends 
upon his fidelity, and the employer knows 
that unless he rewards his operative suit- 
ably, that his operative cannot labor for 
him; and instead of the employer and 
employee feeling that they have opposing 
interests, they know, that it is only by 
mutual fidelity to each other that they 
can be sustained. This is the true rela- 
tion of the employer and employee in this 
country. If there were the ‘ opposition 
of interests’ which Associationists pre- 
tend to believe in the existence of, the in- 
tercourse between man and man, would 
be a complete battle of Kilkenny Cats; 
instead of the natural progress of society, 


‘* This is not the ease. 


|which has taken place from the period 


of the starting point to which our 
knowledge carries us back, society 
either have remained a chaos 
of diseordant materials or have fal- 


len into a worse condition than Tophet. 
The work of M. Briancourt, although, 
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so much superior to any other that we 
have read on the same subject, in simpli- 
city and transparency, is by no means 
wholly free from incoherencies and con- 
tradictions. One of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Associationists as we gather 
from this book, is that, in association, 
every one will be allowed to do that kind 
of labor which is the least irksome or 
which confers the greatest degree of 
pleasure ; yet, says, M. Briancourt,. ‘ vou 
understand that in true justice, we ought 
not to recompense equally an hour spent 
in the cultivation of flowers and an hour 
spent in cleaning our pig-pen.’ But 
why not? cleaning the pig-pen should be 
its own exceeding reward as well as 
the cultivation of flowers. If 
lights in cleaning pig-pens, we see no 
reason why he should be paid more for 
his labor than one who delights in culti- 
vating flowers, and you may be sure if 
you reward pig-pen cleaning more than 
flower raising, that it will be reckoned 
the most delightful and 

employment of the two.”’ 


one d 7° 


most honorable 


We recommend to the Mirror, now that 
it has fairly taken the first step in com- 
prehending the doctrines of Association, 
to make itself more acquainted with them 
generally before it undertakes to charac- 
terize any portion of them as ‘ transcen- 
dental rubbish.” 


There may, possibly, 


be some things which concern the ** natu- 
ral developments of divin which 
are not of a character so simple as to be 


made ‘*comprehensible by the 


meanest 


understanding.”’ A good understanding 
might degrade itself to the level of a mean 
one by continuing in ignorance of profouud 
truths and treating them as too transcen- 
dental fur the 


sion, 


reach 


of its comprehen- 
k 


Put not yourself in this category, Mr. 


Mirror. Genuine Associationists can 


afford to smile at a sneer at their 


well 
transcendentalism, whether it comes from 
the blindness of imbecility or the pre- 
sumption of a tyro in social science. 


UNITARIANISM AND ASSOCIATION. 


We learn from a is well 


Zion in 


New England, that several of its young 


friend who 


acquainted with the Unitarian 


preachers and theological students are 
deeply interested in the principles of As- 
sociation, and that some who appear des- 
tined to fill a prominent place in its ranks, 
are the zealous and devoted advocates of 


social reform, according to the system of 


Charles Fourier. We cannot pass over 
this fact, as destitute of significance, al- 
though we would not attach a greater 
impertance to it than it deserves. 

The Unitarian denomination, as a body, 
is altogether too fashionable, too aristo- 
cratic, too well to do in the world, too 
fond of the splendors of ‘* gigmanity,”’ 
to authorize the hope, that it will ever go 
much ahead of the prevailing, canonical 
Opinion in 


changes, 


favor of any radical, social 


It is composed of such mate- 
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r 


rials, as make it an admirable thermome- 
ter, to test the degree to which the social 
atmosphere has been warmed up, in re- 
gard to any of the proposed improve- 
ments of the Hence, 


class of men, whom our Puritan fathers 


day. the numerous 


called ** waiters on Providence,’’ whose 


chief aim is to swim with the popular 
current, and who would hardly dare to 


enrich their dining-table with a 


viand for 


new 


which they could not quote 


good authority and precedent, will always 


P WI 
experience a comfortabie 


safetv, while following the wake of fash- 


ionable Unitarianism. They may be 


very sure that THEY will not be led into 


any paths, that will compromise their 


re spectability, or throw a suspicion, in the 


judgment of our benign intellectual 


on their soundness of mind. 


autocrats, 


Still, it must be admitted, that Unita- 


oat 
rianism is founded on the principle of 
freedom of mind and the progress of hu- 


} 
We may, accordingly, always 


manity. 


expect to fi id within its pale, men who 
1e 


noblest instinets of their 


nature, and who are prepared 


{ 
are true to tl 


to yield a 


Yyracious hearing to any 


discovery, that 


comes recommended by its scientific char- 


cter, or its appar: nt influence on the well- 
being of man. Such men, we rejoice to 
perceive, have learned to look with inte- 
rest. on the science of social h irmoeny, as 


illustrated by the luminous and far-reach- 
y genius of Fourier. Th 


that science, the method by 


.uW ils | 
ey Will hod in 


which their 


hiohest aspirations can be realized. It is 
the practical embodiment of the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity No greater, no 

1 saat ileal ee L 
more sacred, no more ievoient WOrK 


could be entrusted to their charge, than 


the demonstration of the talseness and 
} ! — >= al 
disorder, inherent In the very frame-work 
ot modern society, and the call to thelr 


to make 


earers, 


a) ' } 


of the Lord. in a divine social state, 


which 
Heave 


of Christianity. 


n, and worthily represent the spirit 


CLERMONT 


Mihil 


A friend, 


Phalanx, has 


PHALANX. 


connected with Clermont 


written us as follows, in 
regard to the past experience and present 
condition of those engaged in that enter- 


prise. 


It was well known that our frail bark 
I need 


not say from what cause, as the history 


would strand about a year ago. 


of one such institution is the history of 


all ; but it is commonly said and believed 


that it was owing to her large indebted- 
ness on her landed property. 
large discriminating powers need not in- 
quire how and why such debt was con- 


tracted ; suffice it to say, it was done, 


sensation of 


shall at once typify the joy of 


Persons of 
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and under such burden she went down 
The 
property of said concern was delivered up 
to our esteemed friends, B. Urner and 
C. Donaldson of who dis- 
posed of the land in such way as to let it 
fall into the hands of our friends of the 
Community school, of which John O. 
Wattles, John P. Cornell, Hiram S. Gil- 
more, are conspicuous members, and who 


about the first of November last. 


Cincinnati, 


seem to have all the pecuniary means and 
talents fur carrying on a grand and con- 
Their course 
of lectures last winter in the Melodeon 


spicuous plan of reform. 


Hall of Cincinnati, —their publication, 
the ‘* Herald of Truth,’ edited by L. A. 
Hine, and other movements, have been 
enlightened 
They are now putting up a small 


highly commended by an 
public. 
community building spaciously suited for 
six families which for beauty, conve- 
nience, and durability, probably is not 
surpassed in the western country. If any 
defect can be pointed out in their move- 
ment, perhaps it will be in their too strict 
a guard against the calamity which we of 
the Phalanx experienced. Perhaps in 
their strictness to avoid losing, they will 
be too eager to gain on the other hand, 
and thus render their philanthropy odious 
to an unenlightened public. 

But of the old members of Clermont, 
many returned again to the city where 
founded, but a 
about the 
making various move- 
After the 
break up, a deep impression seemed to 


the institution was first 


goodly number still 


' remain 
* old Demain,’’ 
ments for a reorganization. 
pervade the whole of us that something 
had been wrong in ‘the outset, im not se- 
curing indu idually a permanent place To 
pe, and then precuring the things to le 
with. Had that been the case a perma- 
nent znd happy home would have been 


But I will 


add with gratitude that such is the case 


here for us ere this time. 


home! we have a 


After plans for 
uniting our energies in the purchase of a 


have a 


now. We 


place ¢o Various 
small tract of land, we were visited dur- 
ing the past summer by Mr. Josiah War- 
ren of New Harmony, Ia., who laid be- 
fore us his plan for the use of property in 
the rudimental reorganization of society. 
Mr. Warren is a man of no ordinary 
talents. In his investigations of human 
character, his experience has been of the 
most rigorous kind, having begun with 
Mr. Owen in ‘25, and been actively en- 
gaged ever since ; and being an ingenious 
mechanic and artist, an inventor of several 
kinds of printing presses, a new method 
of stereotyping and engraving, and an 
excellent musician, and combined withal 
with a character fo do, instead of say, 
gives 


us confidence in him as a man. 


His plan was taken up by one of our 


former members, who has an excellent 
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tract of land lying on the bank of the | ing the magistrate, and the high born la- 
Ohio river, within Jess than a mile of the| dy, sister-in-law to a Minister of State, 
old domain. He has had it surveyed into 
lots and sells to such of us as wish to join 
in the cause. An extensive brick-yard is 
in operation, stone being quarried, and | 
lumber hauled on the ground, and build-| been impossible. 
ings are about to go up ‘* with a perfect) with the ruling powers. 


months imprisonment, and to pay the costs 
of court. 

A few years since, this would have 
Bettina then stood high 


rush.” Mr. Warren will have a press| was sought in marriage by a Prince. No 


upon the ground in a few weeks that will| magistrate would have dared to accuse 
But all this is now chauged. 
Led away 


‘** tell’? something. So you see we have her. 


a home, — we have a place. But by nu| tina has become a Socialist. 
means is the cause at rest. We call on 
means to invest fur the cause of Associa-| she is devoted to social reform and pro- 
tion to come and sev us, and understand | gress. She has been drawn into demo- 
leratie connexions, and warmly exposes 
the popular side. This is her real crime 
in the eyes of the retrograde Prussian 
She can no longer be honored, 


our situation, our means, and our inten- 
tions. We are ready to receive capital in 
many forms, but not to hold it as our own. 
The donor only becomes a lender, and | party. 
must maintain a strict control over every | and soon she will not be tolerated. 
thing he possesses. Farms, and farming | - 


utensils, mechanical tools, &c. &ec., can | 





Ice We hardly need remind the mem- 
be received only to be used and not) bers of the Executive Committee of the 
abused; and in the language of the) American Union and of the Committee 
‘** Poughkeepsie Seer,’’ of whose work) of Thirteen, of the importance of a full 


? Fe ‘ iy sCelY f . . . | 
we have lately received a number of| attendance at the meeting which is adver- 
copies, *‘this all may be done without} ised to be held in Boston, on Monday, | 


seriously depreciating the capital or riches | Oct, 11. The new arrangements for the 


of one person in society. On the contra-| Harbinger, and the establishment of the 
 § : — ‘ ‘ . Stale . as , 
ry, it will enrich and advance them to) offices in New York and Boston will take 


honor and happiness.” place immediately after this meeting, and 


it is indispensable that a thorough consul- 
Ip We perceive that the celebrated | yation should be had previously to the 
Bettina Brentano, the authoress 








of | completion of any measures. 


has got into trouble with the anthorities| wij] fail to be present, without the most 
at Berlin. It seems that this lady pro-| yrgent necessity. 

posed to publish at Berlin, an edition of| 
her own writings, as well as those of her | 








, ; cp We have received the first num- 
husband, M. d’Arnim, and of her daugh-/| per of a new volume of the Esser Trans- 


ter, Mademoiselle d’Arnim. Upon this, cript, which is hereafter to be published 


: under the editorial care of Mr. D. F. 
obtain the freedom of the city, which Morriit, late of the Theological School 


Bet- | 


ee ,at Cambridge. His Introductory states 
tina intimated to the worthy magistrate | that the paper will maint 


the magistrate insisted that she must first 


would cost about a hundred francs. 


ain an independ- 


that it would be no more than a decent) op; ground with regard to party politics, 


F 7 7 > | . . . . 
act of courtesy to present her with the) while it will be devoted to the great prin- 
honorary right of citizenship, if that was 


z= . . 
oo \ciples of social improvement and eleva- 
an essential requisite to the publication of|,i5,, We perceive the influence of the 


the works. But this the magistrate and) Associative doctrines, which are now 
council most ungallantly declined. . They gradually but surely pervading the pub- 
declared that there was no reason in the | jie mind, in the general tone of the paper, 
world for conferring this honor on @| and we shall rejoice to find in it a faith- 
Frankfort lady, and that if she wanted | ¢) advocate of the social system, which, 
the privilege, she must pay for it, like | we believe, is destined to change the face 
other people. Bettina wrote back a let-| of modern society. With increasing 
ter in red ink, telling them that she used practical experience, added to the Editor's 
that ink, in hope that its reflection! a¢-knowledged ability and intelligence, we 
would call forth a blush on the cheeks of| doubt not he will make an instructive and 


the council and burgo-master. As to the| yalgable publication, and we cordially 
money, which they demanded, she ad- 


vised them to sell the letter as an auto- 
graph, which would bring more than they 
wanted for, as the slightest note written 
by her hand was worth at” least two 
louis. 

Bettina was now charged with insult- 





of the age is preparing for the energetic 
laborer. 


Buinpine Societies. The number 





and extent of the operations of these so- 
cieties, we may say, is almost unlimited, 


(M. de Savigny) was condemned to two- 


Her daughter | 


Bet- | 


by the example of these infernal mon-_ 
philanthropists and all men who have/|sters, George Sand and Eugene Sue, | 


| New York, Sept. 15, 1847. 


We trust | 
. . a'c (* 2c . ) ‘hi ” ° . | 
* Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, | that not one member of either Committee 
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welcome him to the field, which the spirit | 








————— 


|although they are not at all adapted to 
| carry out the ends at first proposed, viz, 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
poorer classes, by providing them with 
houses of their own. We notice, how. 
ever, one society, which seems to adhere 
to the original interest—the Second 
Borough of Southwark Building Society, 
whose pamphlet contains a succinct ac. 
count of the various plans, and lays down 
one which has been adopted by their first 
society with great success. The evils of 
‘interest and bidding for shares are done 
away with, and a system of mutual bene- 


fit where the poor and rich fare alike, iy 
adopted. — D. Jerrold. 





NOTICE. 
Tar Executive Committee of the “ Amer. 
can Union of Associationists”’ are hereby noti- 
fied that their next stated meeting will be held 
in Boston, on Monday, the 11th of October. 
Presidents of Affiliated Unions ase ez efficie 
members of this Board. 
By order of the President, 

EDWARD Gites, Ree. See’y. 


NOTICE. 
Tuy Committee or TAIRTEES. on the sab- 
ject of a practical experiment of Association, 
will hold its second session at the time of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, as above, 
in Boston, on Monday, the 11th of October. 


W. H. CHanninG, Chairman, 
Boston, Sept. 14, 1847. 


NOTICE. 
Tae Puspric Services of the Boston Re- 
LiGcious Union oF ASSOCIATIONISTS will be 
resumed on Sunday, October third, in Wash- 
ingtonian Hall, Bromfield Street. Mr, Cuan- 
NING will preach. 
Bosron, Sept. 22, 1847. 
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/ASSOCIA'TIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Tue following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 
Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St. 
| Boston. 
| The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industries. 
_Considerant’s Theory of Natural and Attrac- 
tive Education, 

| Considernnt’s Exposition of the Phalansterian 
Theory. 

Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 

trine. 

Considerant’s Theory of Property. 

*aget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
| Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
| Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
| Reynaad’s Sobidarity. 
| Tamisier’s Theory of Functions, 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
| Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 
| Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs can be had at the same 
| places. Also, a beaatiful engraved portrait of 
Pear: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 





| 1s published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the AMERICAN Union oF Associa- 
TIONISTS, every Saturday morning. Office im 
New York, BurGess, Strisecer & Co., No. 
222 Broadway; in Boston, Crossy & NicHoLs, 
111 Washington Street. 
Terms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably im advance. 
| ‘Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 
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GEORGE DEXTER, 
| 30 Ann Srt., New York. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, Crvernnati, 
GazerTre Orrice. 
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